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In South Vietnam, the government has lost control of the five northern 
provinces in which Buddhist demonstrations have been joined by 
soldiers and public officials. A new general strike has gripped the city 
of Hue, where on Friday the secretary-general of the ruling military 
junta was detained by students. The leader of the military regime, 
Marshal Ky, has threatened to shoot the mayor of Da Nang, and stated 
that his choice lies between suppressing the insurrection or resigning. 
As his regime crumbles, the basis of the American war effort looks 
more slender than ever. 

At the same time, Enoch Powell’s famous observation during the 
election, that he would not be surprised if Britain had made contingency 
plans to send troops to Vietnam, has set off some alarm bells. Despite 
the indignant denials of the government, there can be no doubt that 
such contingency plans exist; if contingency planning is what the 
English language suggests it is, there is presumably a contingency 
plan to invade Switzerland. The important point is, what pressure 
is Washington putting on Mr Wilson to send troops to Vietnam, and 
how well is Mr Wilson resisting it? 

Many political commentators agree that the pressure is there; how 
it is being met is not so clear. Since nothing in politics can be taken 
for granted, and since the British government’s support of American 
policy in Vietnam has up to now been so wholehearted as to fall short 
only of sending troops, nobody should assume that it won’t happen. It 
may not, but it could; so beware. 
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Civilian defence 


I have not yet had the chance of exam- 
ining Gene Sharp’s proposals for civilian 
defence, so I am not able to comment on 
them. But Ted Roszak’s letter on the 
subject (April 1) seems to be promoting 
ambiguity at a point where pacifists at 
least must not fail to be clear. He cites 
a whole list of contemporary victims of 
violence, Czechs, Tibetans, Dominicans, 
Kashmiris, Israelis, Egyptians and others, 
and asserts that pacifism is immoral if it 
can do no better than to recommend 
martyrdom to such people. 


Of course it is immoral if it does, but 
who has ever suggested this? I have 
always understood pacifism to be an ex- 
pression of a way of life, not an answer 
to this or that emergency that may cre 
up as a consequence of non-pacifists 
pene violent means for equally violent 
ends. 


If, despite the moral imperatives of 
Pacifism, the wealth, power and status 
seekers proceed to usher us towards the 
universal martyrdom of nuclear death, 
Pacifists do not become immoral for 
failing to stop them; they merely de- 
monstrate their inadequacy. 


The failure of the modern pacifist does 
not lie in his inability to alleviate the 
unspeakable sufferings of the tragic in- 
mates of the Warsaw Ghetto, or in his 
failure to come to terms with Dr Ver- 
woerd, President Johnson or any other 
Person abusing the power of a mass 
society; it lies rather in a failure to dis- 
cern clearly and in detail the nature 
of the forces in our societies that are 
Promoting such tragedies and a failure 
to spell out the kind of social order, 
again clearly and in detail, that we can 
work for and which will help us to 
overcome such forces. 


Recognition of this problem is wide- 
spread among pacifists today, which pre- 
sumably is why the WRI Conference 
meeting in Rome this Easter is concerned 
with the theme ‘“Non-violence and 
Politics.” It is possible that this confer- 
ence, if it does its work well, can start 
a whole new era of pacifist action in the 
new field of pacifist politics; but it would 
be erroneous, I think, to suppose that 
anything in its deliberation could halt 
the war in Vietnam the week after. 

Ted Roszak seems to be suggesting that 


PERSONAL 
COMMENT 


One of the saddest features of contem- 
porary life is the manner in which 
people unthinkingly assume that the 
mere fact that something is sanctioned 
by a government absolves them from 
any need for moral discrimination about 
it. As a consequence many come to ac- 
cept such moral iniquities as nuclear 
bombs and rockets as a normal part of 
the furniture of civilisation. 


I saw an extreme example of the break- 
neck corruption this attitude breeds 
during a stay in the United States of 
America. With some fellow peaceniks I 
went along to the rocket base at Cape 
Kennedy to case the joint for a demon- 
stration. The American authorities are 
rather proud of the base and encourage 
its use as part of a tourist itinerary. At 
the entrance, we were given a leaflet by 
a guard which extolled the virtues of 
Bluestreak, Thunderbolt, and the rest, of 
which there were death-size models on 
display. With insouciant and unwittingly 
chatty wickedness the leaflet copy went 
on to say, “ ... these models are splen- 
did examples of America’s military 
might, and you will find they will make 
an admirable background for family 
photography.” 


The fact that any one of these mon- 
strous devices could wipe out millions 
of families in the space of a whistle 
seemed utterly lost on the writer. He 
might have been describing a cluster 
of haystacks. 


s G * 


I wonder what moral is to be drawn 
from a recent change of policy at Stam- 
ford remand centre. With the advent of 


Letters to 
the Editor 


where pacifism cannot prevail it should 
be ready to do some kind of deal with 
the forces promoting horror. I have 
every sympathy with his feeling of our 
need to try this, but I feel it remains 
a more realistic approach in our work 
to recognise that in terms of such con- 
frontation there are no short cuts to 
success and that if there were we would 
not have waited until now to discover 
them. 

John Papworth, 

22 Nevern Road, London SW5. 


British Guiana 

In December last a resolution was passed 
in the Trusteeship Committee of the 
United Nations and later approved by 
the General Assembly, welcoming the 
prospect of independence for British 
Guiana, but calling for an end to the 
state of emergency and the release of all 
political prisoners and detainees. 

The British Guiana government under 
Prime Minister Forbes Burnham has in 
the meantime reviewed and extended 
the state of emergency and continues 
to hold in “preventive detention” 15 
men, including my husband, former 
Minister of Education who is at present 
an elected member of the Opposition 
in the Assembly. 

There is concern for the health and wel- 
fare of these men after many months of 
confinement and isolation. They have 
few visitors and all mail is censored. 
Quite contrary to Articles 9, 10 and 11 
of. the Universal Declaration of Human 
Rights the men have been subjected to 
arbitrary arrest and have not been 
charged nor tried; they have no access 
to a public court or public tribunal. 


The Colonial Office, London, claims that 
it is a question for the British Guiana 
government, not the British government, 
and has so far declined to intervene, 
although Guiana is still a colonial terri- 
tory, British troops are stationed there 
and Governor Sir Richard Luyt repre- 
sents the British Crown. 

Mr Forbes Burnham recently visited 
Britain inviting investors to British 
Guiana now that the country has re- 
turned to “peace and stability”; the 
Queen visited the territory during her 
recent Caribbean tour; the colony is 
preparing for independence on May 26 
of this year. These events are not con- 
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a new and enlightened superintendent 
the barbed wire that festooned an outer 
wall was removed and one of the gates 
which had previously been kept per- 
manently locked was left permanently 
open. Result? The number of boys ab- 
sconding fell by more than half. 


* * * 


I am a dilatory sort of gardener, and in 
consequence I tend to look up to those 
who go at it and get results. If I sow 
peas and omit to cover the ground with 
wire net, squirrels emerge from the ad- 
Jacent wood to grub them up. If I forget 
to rinse the seed in paraffin, moles 
voles or field mice, I am told, burrow 
beneath the rows for a feed. If I forget 
to water them regularly they don’t grow, 
or produce ‘“‘ woody” peas, and when 
ready for picking the magpies and wood 
pigeons seem to pick them first whether 
I net them or not. Local village well- 
wishers sagely recommend dressings of 
this or that poison for a remedy and 
leave me wondering how man survived 
through the ages and such countless 
hazards to his food supply, without these 
questionable innovations. 
* * a 


Things are certainly changing in the 
American South. Two young Negroes, 
one aged 15, the other 19, charged with 
first-degree murder in Ellaville, Georgia, 
received six-year prison sentences. These 
sentences are all the more surprising 
In view of the fact that the charge on 
which they were found guilty was of 
killing a white policeman. In former 
times they would certainly have been 
sentenced to death; why then the 
change? For the first time it seems 
there was a majority of Negroes on the 
jury. 


* * * 


Is it a sign of the times? I telephoned 
a friend and asked him if he was join- 
ing the Aldermaston march: “Hell 
no!” he said, “I feel more like I want 
to sack the whole City of London.” 


JOHN PAPWORTH 


sistent with the refusal to end the state 
of emergency or release the members 
of the Opposition party from their pro- 
longed imprisonment. 


A Campaign Committee for the Release 
of the Detainees in British Guiana has 
been set up, based in Birmingham where 
my three children and I are temporarily 
living. There is a similar committee in 
Guiana. 


I am desperately worried about the 
future of my husband and his colleagues, 
because it would seem that democracy In 
British Guiana is now only for those who 
share the political views of the govern- 
ment, which augers ill for the citizens of 
that country after independence and 
surely constitutes political persecution 
of the worst kind. 

I shall be glad to supply further infor- 
mation and/or petition forms to all who 
would support us in our campaign for 
the civil rights of the citizens of British 
Guiana, whose rights are surely denied 
for as long as one of their legally elected 
representatives continues to be held 
without charge or trial. 

Mrs Mary Nunes, 

5/34 Barford Road, 

Ladywood, Birmingham 16. 


London Free School 


As the one who supplied information on 
the London Free School and the Notting 
Hill Community Workshop for your front 
page article of March 25, I would like to 
defend myself against John Hopkins’ 
accusation of ‘careless reporting 
(April 1). 

1. It is quibbling to maintain that the 
Free School and the Community Work- 
shop are not linked. Perhaps they are 
not linked organisationally, but, ever 
since the Free School started in- 
formation about it has been available 
from the Community Workshop, and 
George Clark’s name has been closely 
connected with it. An interview with 
John Hopkins of the Free School appears 
in Caravan Workshops’ magazine, People 
and Politics. Notting Hill Community 
Workshop paper, number three, has a 
report on a statement of the aims of the 
Free School made to a meeting of the 
Community Workshop. The meeting took 
the following decision: “The Com- 
munity Workshop would put resources 
at the disposal of the Free School... 
and co-operate with any programme of 
work which emerges in the future.” Not 
linked? Come off it. 


2. I heard the description “ Campaign 
Workshop in Notting Hill” over the 
telephone from none other than George 
Clark. Since the Notting Hill Workshop 
was started by Campaign Caravan Work- 
shops, that was the campaign I was refer- 
ring to, so I don’t see any need for 
Hopkins’ absurd innuendo - “and you 
know which Campaign I’m talking 
about.” No, I don’t, write and tell me 
sometime. 


3. Hopkins’ closing paragraph shows 
great concern that Peace News readers 
should not think that the Free Schoo! is 
“another piecemeal attempt to prop up 
the liberal left.” Unfortunately, if 
Hopkins’ over-preoccupation with labels 
is anything to go by, the Free School has 
jumped head-first into one of the left’s 
most irrelevant problems. Fortunately, 
it is possible to distinguish between the 
Free School and John Hopkins. 

Tom McGrath, 

8 Brick Lane, London El. 


Questionnaire 


Last June we produced a questionnaire 
for people who are or have been active 
in the Committee of 100. This was prin- 
ted in Resistance. and at the same time 
we began sending out separate copies 
to all the past and present Committee 
people we could trace. 


A steady stream of completed question- 
naires has been coming in since then, 
but there must still be hundreds of 
people who either have not yet received 
a copy, or else have received a copy but 
have not yet returned it. We shouid be 
grateful if everyone who would like to 
complete the questionnaire but has not 
received a copy would ask us for one, 
and if everyone who has received a copy 
but has not returned it would send it 
to us - in both cases as soon as possible. 
Nicolas and Ruth Walter, 

32a Fellows Road, London NW3. 
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If a problem has always been something that didn’t really exist, readon 


three years in the Peace Movement 


gives you reality experience that will benefit you all your life 


By the time you leave the Army you’ve spent a 
couple of years too long trying to solve practical 
problems that aren’t really problems at all. You're 
probably quite good at it. Too bad if you’re not in 
the Army. 

If you plan to enter civilian life now, you'll probably 
spend the rest of your life doing much the same 
thing - except that mock battles and shooting prac- 
tice will probably loom less large in it. You may 
even forget that a good soldier pretends he still 
has a purpose in the world. 

You can put some of your “combat” skills into 
actual practice, and do something that is more than 
let’s pretend, by spending a few years in the peace 
movement before you settle down to your disillu- 
sioned civilian career. You can serve with the peace 
movement for as much or as little time as you 
want. Maybe you’ll only join us for one march. 
On the other hand, you might decide to form a 
Strategic and Analytical-Tactical Socio-Economic 
Implications of the Psychological Implications and 
Motivations of War Research Fund, or some such. 
Many people who join the peace movement for a 
short term, end up by deciding to make a career of 
it. 


Responslbility 


As a member of the peace movement, you become 
responsible for the whole world. That may sound 
like a lot, but remember that you will be working 
with battalions of peace activists - among the finest 
in the world. If you are a good speaker or can im- 
press people at meetings, you can have all these 
peace activists at your command. You will be given 
jobs in which powers of analysis and decision, and 
the ability to give clear orders, become all-important. 
Of course, a man who has been in the Army for 


some time probably has forgotten what “clear 
orders” are, but a couple of months in the peace 
movement and you will soon pick it up. Everyone 
gives clear orders in the peace movement. Responsi- 
bility is the keynote of a peace activist’s life, and, 
if you come to it young, you'll find you can be 
responsibly irresponsible. 


Good to look back on 


The experience and self-confidence you gain during 
your peace movement years will help to undo some 
of the damage Army bull has done to you, and give 
you a flying start in civilian life. You will learn 
how to deal with policemen, how to break the law 
with safety, how to handle yourself in a crowd, 
and many other skills essential to a happy life as 
a British citizen. And they will be good years to 
look back on: the outdoor life, those long country 
walks, those pretty girls in duffle coats, peace con- 
ferences all over the world and maybe some time 
to write a novel or study for a degree in jail. It’s 
better than spending all your life looking at tele- 
vision and being cynical. 


Incidentally, how would you handle those two high- 
handed policemen? 


HOW TO JOIN THE PEACE MOVEMENT 


If you have a good pair of legs and can sit down 
almost anywhere you can join the peace movement 
almost any time you want. But, since you have 
been in the Army, you may be lacking in one 
important credential: in the peace movement you 
have to care about something. Never mind, we'll 
soon show you a few photographs 4nd documents 
at our recruiting office that should start you feeling 
along the right lines. 


Successful candidates can go into any section of the 
peace movement they want. You can be just a 
Marcher - a good, healthy life with plenty of oppor- 
tunity for folk songs, sitting down, sleeping bags, 
and so on. Or you can be a Memorandum Writer or 
join our Letters To The Guardian section. Maybe 
you would like to try being a poet. If so, you can 
be sure of a large, mostly indiscriminating audience 
at your command, and we will provide someone to 
advise you on how to grow a beard etc. Or if you 
would like to be an editor, we can fix that for you 
too. If we can’t fit you into one of our existing 
periodicals, you can always start one yourself. There 
is an editor’s blue pencil in every marcher’s ruck- 
sack. And these are only a few of the exciting op- 
portunities open to you. 


Of course, much as in the Army, you won’t find 
yourself actually doing anything constructive in 
the world’s trouble spots, and many of the demon- 
strations you take part in might remind you of 
combat drill. Nonetheless, it-seems to mean a bit 
more. 


For further information on the peace moveme 
other kinds of radical activity, send this coupon to: 


Subscriptions Clerk, Peace News, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London N.1. 


ADDRESS 


I enclose 2s 6d etc. 
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Labour’s 97 majority 


We don’t wish to add more than the 
minimum possible number of words to 
the flood of speculation about what Wil- 
son is going to do with his 97 majority, 
whether his new men in the House of 
Commons are left, right or centre, and 
whether there is going to be a revival 
on the left. In time, we will see what 
happens; we might as well save our 
breath and wait. 


It is worth correcting a few of the wilder 
propositions, though. If Wilson and the 
left both have more freedom of 
manoeuvre, they will also both come 
under new pressures. The old excuses 
about the wafer-thin majority will no 
longer do as an answer to criticism. 
Peace activists and radical dissenters 
cannot assume that this will always act 
in their favour; just as they will not 
take the old excuse for inactivity on the 
left, so Washington will not take it from 
Mr Wilson. Already, press commentators 
(notably Anthony Howard in Sunday’s 
Observer) are reporting increased pres- 
sure from the US to get British troops 
sent to Vietnam. 


The healthy result of this may be that 
we will get the real reasons for some of 
the government’s actions, or something 
approaching them. Others may find out 
what some have known for a long time - 
that we have a government composed 
largely of people who believe in military 
action to defeat Communist threats, who 
believe in Britain’s peace-keeping role 
in Asia, who believe in NATO and the 
deterrent. We may also find out whether 
the Labour left is more capable of chang- 
ing this state of affairs than it has been 
in the last 18 months. 


But one thing is absolutely certain: that 
an independent peace movement will still 
be necessary, and that within that move- 
ment, it will still be necessary to have 
a movement of ideas and action which 
aims at a more comprehensive kind of 
social change than we are likely to get 
from Mr Wilson's government, without 
which it is impossible to think realisti- 
cally about a disarmed Britain. 


The experience of the independent peace 
candidates in the election suggests either 
that the peace movement is not yet con- 
vinced of the need for a political alterna- 
tive to the Labour Party, or that it does 
not think electoral tactics are the best 
tactics for such a movement. In Fulham, 
Pat Arrowsmith gained 163 votes for the 
Radical Alliance; in West Woolwich, 
Ronald Mallone lost for the third time in 
succession for the Fellowship Party, with 
906 votes. 


Ronald Mallone has attributed his defeat 
partly to the “presidential” nature of 
the election, partly to being ignored by 
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the press; but he has reserved the chief 
blame for members of the peace move- 
ment, who “should be ashamed of their 
apathy, silence and compromises during 
the election.” His appeals to local peace 
activists and his advertisements in the 
peace and left-wing press produced no 
helpers at all. It is possible that he may 
not stand again. 


Radical Alliance were meeting to discuss 
the election result as we went to press, 
but Martin Smith, Pat Arrowsmith’s 
agent, told us that the result was “ re- 
cognised as the disaster it was.” In this 
campaign as in the Hull North by- 
election campaign, the amount of interest 
reported from electors was quite striking, 
but quae out of proportion to the final 
result. 


The one independent candidate for peace 
known to us who succeeded in creating 
significant public interest and in getting 
an increased vote was Jack Sheppard, 
who stood in Pembrokeshire for Plaid 
Cymru, the Welsh nationalist party. His 
campaign bound together the case for 
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Welsh self-government and the attack on 
war and defence spending; a shop dis- 
play was devoted to the war and peace 
issue. In the campaign, audiences at 
meetings grew until remote hamlets were 
providing sixty or seventy people at a 
time; the result was an increase from 
1,717 to 2,460 votes, and Labour Party 
members and voters confessed to a con- 
fict of loyalties, which Mr Sheppard be- 
lieves “made an impact on public con- 
ten far deeper than reflected by the 
vote.” 


It will probably be another five years be. 
fore the next general election. There 
may be an important by-election during 
that time; but in all likelihood the open- 
ing for independent electoral action will 
be very limited. The Plaid Cymru ex- 
perience suggests that peace candidates 
need to put their anti-war appeal in the 
context of a total programme which re- 
lates to people’s everyday concerns; but 
even so, it is open to question whether 
electoral action is the most useful way 
for the peace movement to try to build 
an independent political force, 


Our budget for this year 


Last week we were able to report that 
our crisis appeal had produced enough 
money to pay off last year’s £9,000 deficit, 
still leaving almost £2,000 to go towards 
this year’s needs. 

We have now been able to examine the 
coming year’s budget. We estimate that 
the paper will run at a deficit of £10,000, 
of which £2,000 will be made up by the 
profits from our subsidiaries, Housmans 
Bookshop and Endsleigh Cards, and 
£2,000 you have given us already. We are 
therefore setting a total for the coming 
year’s fund appeal of £6,000, which we 
will need by the end of January next 
year. 

This budget is on the basis of the con- 
tinuance of the economies which have 
been made in the last several months, 
the most obvious of which have been 
cutting the size of Peace News from 
twelve to ten pages, the editorial staff 
from five to three, and the paid business 
staff from seven to five. However, in 
order not to impalr the quality of the 
paper, our board of directors has agreed 
to the number of editorial staff being re- 
stored to four. The cuts we have made 
impose a strain on all of us, and make 
it more difficult to produce the good 
paper which you need; we intend to re- 
store them as soon as it is financially 
possible. 

In addition, we are planning a folk con- 
cert, a film show and the publication of 


an anthology of writing from Peace 
News, as promotional and fund-raising 
schemes. The more money we can raise, 
the less we will have to rely on future 
appeals to readers, And of course, we 
want to get a really useful increase in 
circulation, which has risen by several 
hundred since the crisis appeal was 
launched. 


This year, we will replace the weekly 
appeal column by a monthly one, in 
which we will explain more about our 
structure and work, in the hope that 
this will give a clear picture of how 
the money you give us is spent. And 
finally, let me urge you to note the date 
of our annual general meeting: May 21. 
Time and place to be confirmed later; 
but decide to come NOW. 


ROD PRINCE 
total since March 31, 1966 


£16/ 


We need £6000 by Jan 31 1967 
Please send cheques etc (payable 
toPeace News Ltd) to Merfyn Turner, 
5 Caledonian Road London N1 


JOHN 
BALL'S 


COLUMN 


I’ve searched around for a humorous be- 
hind-thescenes election story with which 
to open my column this week, but none 
seems to be forthcoming. _ Maybe the 
boredom was total. One misfortune of 
the election was the defeat of Mr Hum- 
phrey Berkeley, the Conservative MP for 
Lancaster, whom I had always thought 
of as a bit more progressive than many 
Labour people. He has consistently and 
strongly opposed apartheid, and recently 
introduced into the Commons his bill to 
legalise homosexual acts between_con- 
senting adult males in private. There 
are plenty of other Conservatives I would 
rather have seen defeated. 


s * * 


Without wanting to set myself up as 
any kind of expert on modern art, I 
can recommend the Robert Motherwell 
exhibition at the Whitechapel Art Gal- 
lery as being well worth a visit. Mother- 
well, who contributed to the making of 
the Artists’ Peace Tower in Los Angeles 
recently (see Page 12 report), manages 
to make far-out art human. A couple 
of the paintings have Je t’aime scrawled 
across them in large letters, which are 
large enough to appear as abstract 
shapes in themscee and still peed whe 
ist’s persona) love message. There 
ae aids called Easter, 1916, which 
I didn’t quite understand although I 
found it moved me in some mysterious 
way or other. There was a fine catalogue, 
containing correspondence between the 
artist and the American poet, Frank 
O'Hara, which might have given a help- 
ful background to the paintings, but it 
cost 25s, and I had little money with 
me - not enough even to hire it for half 
an hour. 
~ . . 


Dolphin Theatre Productions’ version of 
the Irish Rising should be more imme- 
diately understandable than Robert 
Motherwell’s. The play, called simply 
Easter '16, covers, remarkably enough, 
Anglo-Irish relations from the time of 
Parnell to the present day. As well 
as being a serious attempt at studying 
and presenting Ireland’s martyr-charged 
history, it sounds like an entertaining 
play told, according to a press handout, 
“tin the form of dramatic episodes, in- 
volving personages of the day as well as 
imaginary characters, and using songs, 
music and dancing.” The fact that the 
author, Eamonn McLaughlin, comes from 
Northern Ireland, could be a good or a 
bad thing. We'll just have to wait and 
see. 
. . . 

Before the April edition of Anarchy 
starts attracting interest, let me put in 
some late enthusiasm for the March is- 
sue which is devoted to “creative van- 
dalism.” The cover has a_ photograph 
of the London Electricity Board trans- 
former chamber box in Wimbledon, 
which had its drab green sides decorated 
in gold and white with a black back- 
ground, by four boys, until it became 
an “object of beauty.” The boys are 
also in the photograph, posed proudly 
in front of the transformed transformer. 
While they were painting it, they were 
interrupted by the police who stopped 
them and took their names. Later, how- 
ever, the police told the boys that the 
LEB had given permission for them to 
go ahead with the painting. 


When I wrote about this story a few 
months ago (December 17), I hoped it 
might encourage others to follow suit. 
The March Anarchy pursues the matter 
further. An article by John Ellerby con- 
tains an interesting section on that anti- 
creative vandalism - placing objects on 
railway tracks in the hope of causing 
a crash. Although he doesn’t present any 
definite solution for this, he suggests 
that guide-lines might be found in the 
way some town councils have prevented 
“tree vandalism.” Camberwell Town 
Council got children living on a housing 
estate to take responsibility for two 
trees each. The children planted the 
trees and were responsibile for watering 
and guarding them. The amount of tree 
vandalism in Camberwell is now re- 
markably low and the children have 
formed a tree protection society. 
*x * * 
Famous last words: the Americans keep 


re-assuring us that the bomb they have 
lost in the mud is perfectly safe... 


Us 


Bob Overy 


Dr Ronald Sampson at last sum- 
mer’s demonstration against germ 
warfare preparations at Porton. 

(Photo: Bristol Evening Post.) 


LOVE ALONE 


Equality and Power, by Ronald Sampson 
(Heinemann, 35s). 


Ronald Sampson is a lecturer in politics 
at Bristol University; he is well-loved 
within the student community and has 
achieved a certain reluctant status with 
the press and regional radio in the 
city as spokesman of the independent 
left. Through lectures and debates his 
passionate exposition of the ‘ power- 
thing” is known to peace groups 
throughout the West of England and in 
universities all over the country; but 
outside the academic community I have 
the impression that he is little known. 
The explanation of Sampson’s compara- 
tive obscurity is contained, I think, with- 
in this book. 

Three strands of feeling and argument 
run through Equality and Power: firstly, 
horror at the inequities of the world, the 
destructive power which nations wield, 
and the seeming impotence of the indi- 
vidual, fearful man to combat this state 
of affairs; secondly, the belief that in- 
equality is rooted in the problem of 
power, of dominance and submission, 
the result of a deep-seated psychical 
imbalance in man, witnessed in and 
brought about by inequality in the 
sexual relationship; thirdly, the belief 
that this imbalance, once diagnosed, 
can be corrected in every man by a 
rigid fidelity to what Sampson calls the 
“moral law,” the dictate of conscience, 
which is universal and binding on man. 


It may be misleading to structure a sum- 
mary of Equality and Power on the basis 
of these three propositions in that what 
I show as the third proposition, deriving 
from the preceding two, is in fact Samp- 
son’s main assumption: “The critical 
assumption underlying this book is that 
a universal moral rule is accessible to 
the human mind.” Nevertheless, I have 
thrown together arguments abstracted 
from throughout the book in the hope 
that they will form a logical progres- 
sion and show how Sampson has come 
to believe in the “moral law.” This 
may seem illogical, even circular, but 
then most of Sampson’s arguments, in- 
formed and shaped as they are by his 
belief in the “moral law,” also seek to 
justify that belief. I hope the reasons for 
his position and also the possible weak- 
nesses of it are more clearly brought 
out by arguing in this way. 


Machiavellism 


“It is a truism,” says Sampson, “that 
political philosophy has traditionally 
concerned itself with the search for some 
kind of moral justification for the power 
and coercion of governments.” Behind 
the elaborate metaphysic of power which 
finds man weak and wayward, of neces- 
sity led by those less wayward who ven- 
erate traditional style and method, Samp- 
son reveals the firm premise, that men 
of their nature seek to dominate each 
other. “Realistic” politicians under- 
stand and accept what Sampson terms 
“the supremacy of the law of human 
egoism.” Men, they argue, must be con- 
sidered as they are: every man competes 
with every other man and would outdo 
him if he could. The business of politics 
is to satisfy the wants of men striving 
to outdo each other and to discover the 
means of inducing them to the neces- 
sary effort to satisfy those wants. 

This metaphysic, says Sampson, founded 
as it is in a view of the human psycho- 
logy, is the metaphysic and psychology 
of Machiavelli. Between nations realism 
demands that you follow Machiavelli’s 
doctrine of raison d’etat or national self- 


interest. All nations compete and must 
compete, just as individual men com- 
pete. Raison d’etat serves to secure the 
safety of the community; in the interests 
of that community any act whatsoever 
can be justified. In recent times a gener- 
ation of ‘new Machiavellians” has 
arisen who assert that a morality which 
is divorced from political reality is im- 
moral. Thus, they argue, it is morally 
wrong to get rid of nuclear weapons 
unilaterally because to do so might upset 
the balance of power and lead to a nu- 
clear war: it is morally wrong to do 
what is morally right. 


War 


How has the politics of realism worked 
in practice? The difficulty with the doc- 
trine of ratson d’etat, says Sampson, 
whether or not it has protected the 
state, is that it has failed to preserve 
the safety of the community. The com- 
munity has been savaged by a never- 
ending succession of wars. ‘ Never has 
the principle of the national self-interest 
been more devoutly worshipped than 
today”; and today, with nuclear war a 
permanent possibility, ‘it is no longer 
possible to be reasonably confident of 
the survival of human and animal life.” 


One of Sampson’s main contentions is 
that a truly moral appraisal of policy 
demands that one respond “ emotionally 
as well as intellectually” to the fact of 
war. Everyone Knows that war is hor- 
rible, but there are different levels of 
knowing: 


“Tf everyone knew this as an imagin- 
ative understanding of mind and 
heart, international relations experts, 
diplomatic correspondents, defence 
strategists and the entire posse of 
newspaper leader-writers would no 
longer find it possible to conduct their 
daily discussions on premises so 
humanly obscene. It is necessary to 
keep steadily before the imagination 
something of the feelings aroused by 
a realistic picture of war.” 


The tragedy of the human situation, 
says Sampson, is that man is living by 
the wrong law. Expressed most simply 
the argument of Equality and Power is 
that the law by which men live - of self- 
interest, of raison d'etat, of inequality - 
is an illusion which will destroy mankind 
because the true law of being, which is 
binding on all men, is the law of equal- 
ity, the law of love. This Sampson seeks 
to prove. 


Sampson’s “hopeful alternative” em- 
braces human beings who are “ inherent. 
ly rational, egalitarian, co-operative and 
loving beings.” His problem therefore 
is the problem which modern “ realistic” 
philosophers have dismissed as irrele- 
vant: 


“To explain how things have gone 
wrong; to diagnose the problem of 
evil and its source in historical con- 
ditions.” 
Faced with the overwhelming evidence 
of man’s urge to dominate his neighbour, 
Sampson asks himself : 
“How rigid, how susceptible to modi- 
een is this disposition to inequal- 
i y?” 
His answer is to provide a careful analy- 
sis of the Freudian map of the mind in 
“an attempt to establish a psychological 
base on which to theorise.” 


Sexual inequality 


Sampson has two main criticisms of 
Freud. Freud, when it came to the sex 


ee 
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relationship, was “little more than 
a Victorian paterfamilias”’; he accepted 
without question the primacy of the 
male. On the other hand, the task of 
therapy for Freud was to liberate the 
psyche from unconscious conflict: 


“ At the heart of every neurosis is to 
be found the Oedipus complex: the 
incestuous love of the child for the 
mother and the concordant jealousy 
of and resistance to the father... 
Infantile love, thus conceived, is not 
a love between equal people, but a love 
based on authority. It is the task of 
maturity to outgrow this relation of 
subservience into the spontaneity of 
adult love, at once free and equal.” 


It was “Freud’s blindness” that he did 
not see that disequilibrium or repression 
in the sexual relationship could have the 
most adverse consequences for character 
development in the child who inside the 
family receives his first and most power- 
ful impressions. 


For Sampson the “ essential challenge,” 
explicit in Freud, “is how to attain adult 
capacity for love based on equality 
whilst emerging from the authoritarian, 
Oedipean ties of childhood.” “It was 
(Freud's) tragedy that he was prevented 
by endemic sexual prejudice from... 
understanding . . . the importance of 
equality for the establishment of a sane 
relationship as the basis for human 
nurture.” To the extent that inequality 
enters a human relationship distortion 
is inevitable: ‘‘ love is not possible where 
equality is absent.” 


Conformity 


Freud’s second error, according to 
Sampson, was that he ignored the ten- 
sion, the moral struggle, between the 
individual and his culture. Freud’s model 
of the rational man is of one “cautious, 
prudent, resigned, self-exploratory, sus- 
Picious alike of altruism and enthusiasm, 
free from conflict, preoccupied with 
maintaining psychic poise rather than 
with political committal or individual in- 
volvement’; a “crucial attribute’’ is 
that he should be able to function 
efficiently within the existing society. 
This assumes, says Sampson, that the 
existing society is endurable; it is pro- 
foundly conservative in that it asserts 
that our duty as rational beings is to 
endure without protest. 


Freud considered that the moral outrage 
of the political protester showed a dis- 
placed Oedipean conflict; authority evoked 
in him his early, unreconciled emotion of 
hatred for the father; as a result of 
repressing instinctual feelings, he was 
burdened with guilt, tyrannised by the 


super-ego, by “conscience.” Freud be- 
lieved that the super-ego was a poten- 


tially ruthless source of inhibitory 
power which could damage the mental 
equilibrium. Sampson admits that “un 
conscious guilt and compulsive moral 
demands can and do tyrannise over the 
personality ”; that “conscience” as tra- 
ditionally conceived is compromised; but 
he insists that it is possible to find an 
alternative viewpoint in Freud. 


Freud defined neurosis as sickness: the 
patient is sick because he is weak and 
represses a truth which is painful. This, 
says Sampson, is not a morally neutral 
diagnosis: the sick person is morally 
deficient, he is weak and unable to face 
the truth about himself: “in order to 
recover the ability to function confidently 
and efficiently ... the patient must face 
... a weighty moral indictment of him- 
self . . . cure must in part represent a 
moral victory.” If the real problem of 
therapy is one of knowledge - know thy- 
self! - then that which hinders the real- 
isation of the truth about oneself must to 
some extent be morally indictable. Freud 
was quite clear on this when it came to 
the Church; he was a bitter opponent of 
the Christian religion, which he believed 
catered for human weakness. But Freud 
didn’t extend this indictment further into 
the social sphere; he failed to recognise 
the huge social pressures towards con- 
formity which can make for resistance to 
truth. It is obviously very difficult for a 
man to retain his sense of self-identity 
and hence his psychic equilibrium within 
a hostile culture. He knows one thing 
and sees another; he tends to follow what 
he sees others doing. 


J have so far sketched in most inade- 
quately Sampson’s answers to the prob. 
Iem he set himself: “to explain how 
things have gone wrong; to diagnose the 
problem of evil and its source.” We are 
left with the overwhelming problem: 
“ how rigid, how susceptible to modifica- 
tion is this disposition to inequality?” 


The moral law 


Freud, Sampson says, sought to denigrate 
the power of human love. The Christian 
precept: “Love thy neighbour as thy- 
self” was psychologically unrealistic be- 
cause it would impose an_ unhealthy 
mental imbalance in favour of the super- 
ego, and it ignored the strength of the 
instinctual urges to dominate one’s 
neighbour. But, says Sampson, if one 
investigates in Freud’s writings the 
source of the super-ego, or conscience, 
it is to be found in the cultural super- 
ego: the individual fears the rebuke 
of the community. 


continued overleaf 
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6 Peace News April 8 1966 


biana Pym Democracy or dictatorship 
in Greece? 


The Greek Marathon to Athens 
May 22. There is a long history 


peace march starts this year on 
of friendship between the left in 


Britain and Greece which has been expressed in this country in recent 
years through the League for Democracy in Greece. In 1963, with the 
murder of Lambrakis, the peace movement here became actively 
involved in Greek internal politics, an interest culminating in the 
“Frederika demonstrations ” which some claim to have been instru- 
mental in causing the downfall of the unpopular Karamanlis govern- 
ment. Diana Pym is secretary of the League. This article is slightly 
adapted from that which first appeared in March in the Queen Mary 
College student magazine, “ Leopardess.” 


The League for Democracy in Greece 
was launched in October 1945 at a meet- 
ing at the Garrick Theatre, under the 
presidency of Sir Compton Mackenzie, 
and with the support of a number of 
Labour and Liberal MPs, eminent classic- 
ists and trade union leaders. 


This was in line with a tradition of 
active British support for Greek freedom, 
dating back to the Greek War of Inde- 
pendence against the Turks (1821-3). At 
that time committees were active in 
Scotland and London which not only 
raised money to send a ship to Greece, 
but organised the first International 
Brigade of volunteers in defence of 
freedom and independence. British 
officers helped in training the troops, 
set up a munitions factory and printing 
press; Lord Cochrane took charge of the 

et and Sir Richard Church commanded 


the land forces. Lord Byron,, Jeremy 
Bentham, Hobhouse and Lord Milton and 
Erskine were only a few of the leading 
progressives of the day who worked and 
fought for the cause. 


The memory of this earlier British sup- 
port is still very much alive in Greece 
today. 

The immediate reason for the League’s 
foundation was the persecution of the 
left-wing resistance movement by the 
then right-wing Greek government, 
which had been installed with the aid 
of British planes, tanks and troops after 
the Germans had been driven out of 
Greece by the National Liberation 
Army, ELAS. 

Greek Resistance Movement 

ELAS and its political organisation EAM 
(National Liberation Movement) which 
had formed a government in the moun- 


tains during the war, had saved the 
lives of countless British and Common- 
wealth soldiers and airmen who had 
been stranded in Greece after she was 
overrun by the Germans in 1941. ELAS 
and EAM had collaborated actively with 
the Allied Middle East HQ, and, by 
blowing up the Gorgopotamos bridge in 
1942 had withheld vital supplies from 
the Germans for six weeks at a crucial 
moment during the North African cam- 
paign. They were also supported by wide 
sections of patriotic Greeks, excluding 
only the right wing, who collaborated 
actively or passively with the invaders. 


Many of the rich and right-wing royalists 
spent a comfortable war in Cairo, South 
Africa or Claridge’s. 


At the time of the Liberation almost the 
whole of Greece was controlled by 
EAM-ELAS, but Churchill, with his well 
known predilection for kings, was deter- 
mined to reinstate the monarchy and 
to prevent Greece from “going left.” 
The Greek army outside Greece was 
largely led by royalists, and the British 
efforts to use them against the resistance 
army and to bring back the monarchy 
as well as British refusal to dissolve 
the collaborationist ‘‘ security battalions ” 
resulted in the fighting in December, 
1944, and January, 1945, which ended 
in the defeat of ELAS, followed by a 
regency of Archbishop Damaskinos, 
which organised a highly dubious plebis- 


cite, which restored the monarchy in 
1946. 


It is noteworthy that the Greek mon- 
archy (which has no drop of Greek 
blood in its veins) has always taken an 
active part in politics and supported 
right-wing parties. It was the Greek king, 
who, in 1936, dismissed parliament and 
installed the dictator Metaxas. The cen- 
tre and left parties are traditionally re- 
publican. 


The first act of the League, before we 
even had an office and while we were 
still using the late Hannan Swaffer’s 
flat as an accommodation address, was 
to send a delegation of three MPs to 
Greece to study the situation. I accom- 
panied Leslie Solley, Stanley Tiffeny and 
the late Norman Dodds as secretary. The 
report which we wrote, Tragedy in 
Greece, sold 14,000 copies throughout 
the British Isles and laid the founda- 
tions of our influence in the Labour 
movement. 


The thing which struck us most was the 
persecution of the resistance fighters 
and the complete failure even to remove 
known coliaborators from the positions 
that they had occupied in the police and 
the administration during the occupa- 
tion. Other collaborationist right-wing 
bands such as the ‘“X” organisation 
of which General Grivas was one of the 
leaders, were allowed free rein to roam 
the countryside murdering, beating 


What is the source of this cultural 
super-ego? Freud argued that it is based 
on the impression left behind them by 
great leading personalities, men of out. 
standing force of mind, “or men in 
whom one. human tendency has devel- 
oped in unusual strength and purity” 
(Civilisation and its Discontents), These 
great men are often ridiculed and even 
martyred - Jesus is perhaps the best 
known example. 


This admits a great deal more than 
Freud allowed himself to realise. Says 
Sampson: 
“Some men are able to direct their 
libidinal energies towards their fel- 
lows. This they do by a diversion of 
the original instinct for genital love 
into channels where the original aim 
is inhibited. In this way the tumul- 
tuous and passionate sexual aims of 
the average man are diverted from the 
vulnerable target of specific indi- 
viduals and sublimated into a stable 
and enduring tenderness towards all 
men equally ... a calm, generalised 
love of humanity.” 
The secret of their influence over the 
succeeding generations is “the peculiar 
power of human love.” 
Sampson defines equality, from D. H. 
Lawrence, as a genuine human relation- 
ship existing independently of the 
material world. (‘‘ When I stand with an- 
other man who is himself and when'I am 
truly myself, then I am only aware of 
a Presence, and of the strange reality 
of Otherness. There is me, and there is 


another being .. . There is no comparing 
or estimating.” . Lawrence in Democ- 
racy.) 


If one accepts Sampson’s map of the 
mind from Freud, there seems no logical 
reason why all men should not be capa- 
ble of reaching this state of equality. 
“It is possible for every human being 
to develop in greater or lesser degree 
in one direction or another. He may 
seek to order his life and his rela- 
tions with others on the basis of love 
or the basis of power. The two forces 
are antithetical, but are directly re- 
lated to each other, in so far as it is 
impossible to develop in both direc- 
tions at the same time. To the extent 
that we develop our capacity for power 
we weaken our capacity for love; and, 
conversely, to the extent that we grow 


LOVE ALONE 


in our ability to love we disqualify 
ourselves for the success in the com- 
petition for power.” 
This is what Sampson calls “the moral 
law.” 


Moral relativism 


Sampson's “ hopeful alternative” to the 
philosophy of the realists is based on 
his assumption “ that there is a comman 
human nature and that the struggle 
for inequality is not endemic to it.” 
Jf all human beings are inherently 
rational and co-operative there is the 
strongest possible basis in human nature 
for knowledge and agreement on moral 
questions. 


What is more confusing for the in- 
dividual, understanding and maybe want- 
ing to communicate the truth of equality, 
than to be told that his view is no more 
valid than that of somebody holding 
even an opposite view; that truth is 
relative; that on occasions there can 
be no way of reaching agreement on 
moral problems between men? Unless 
his sense of identity and purpose is very 
strong, this man is much more likely to 
accept the values of his immediate 
circle or class than to obey the dictates 
of his own moral sense. He will mistrust 
his own judgment; he will take the easy 
way and follow the majority. 


Sampson would hold that the prevailing 
view of our culture, that moral values 
are relative to place and time, is hos- 
tile to the moral aspirations of men. 
He challenges moral relativism strongly 
in his introduction: 


“The variety of the scales of moral 
value accepted in the world, the num- 
ber of people at any given time who 
are blind to the truth of the moral law, 
is irrelevant to the existence of that 
universal and unchanging moral law 
which binds and governs all men 
whether they obey it or not. That there 
is a plurality of ‘true’ values, that 
moral truth is no more than the ex- 
pression of a subjective appraisal rela- 
tive to and valid only within the 
culture in question, this it is my con- 
cern to deny.” 


Sampson criticises modern political philo- 
sophers who argue that it is not the 
business of philosophy to concern itself 
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with the logical foundations of the justi- 
fications for political power; they have 
deflated absolute principles, giving them 
relative validity for a given society at 
a given time; premises, the source of end- 
less controversy which seems never to be 
resolved, are, they argue, logically worth- 
less. 


Sampson points out that for all their 
claimed neutrality these philosophers are 
taking part in the political debate: their 
view may be compatible with pragmatists 
and liberals: but they have thrown in 
their lot against the Christian, the Marx- 
ist and the humanist who demand that 
political actions be justified objectively: 
“A position that denies metaphysics is 
itself a metaphysic.” Similarly, the logi- 
cal positivists have intervened in the 
moral debate: they have helped the 
scientist to affirm that his work is strictly 
empirical and independent of any value 
judgment. The development of the H- 
bomb shows how this abandonment of 
moral responsibility has been disastrous. 
Those who assert that what is wrong 
from one standpoint can be right from 
another have helped to confuse the in- 
dividual’s moral judgment. 


Conclusions 


From the whole study Sampson draws 
two main practical conclusions: 


“The critical assumption underlying 
this book is that a universal moral rule 
is accessible to the human mind, and 
that it is the principle of human 
equality. It is not suggested that the 
adoption of the principle of equality 
is itself necessarily productive of good- 
ness, nor that it is an infallible guide 
as to what ought to be done in every 
possible circumstance. Simply that the 
concept is central to the discussion of 
any moral problem.” 
Secondly : 

“My general conclusion is that the 
belief in the possibility of advancing 
human welfare through working to se- 
cure political power is itself the most 
important single illusion which stands 
in the way of advancing that welfare.” 


That, for all its length, is a considerably 
abbreviated summary of Ronald Samp- 
son’s argument as I see it. I have pre- 
sented it in this way, uncritically, be- 


cause it seems to me more important 
that his argument should be known - 
than that I should attempt a criticism 
of it. I hope the challenge of his posi- 
tion, even as reported here, will per- 
suade many people to read the book. 
Nevertheless criticism can be made. Why 
does Sampson ignore existentialism? 
Existentialist philosophers, despite their 
moral relativism, have tended to be men 
of high moral seriousness. Why has 
he not considered the writings of post- 
Freudian psychologists? Why has he vir- 
tually ignored Marxism and assumed 
that the power struggle is most signi- 
ficantly military rather than economic? 
In attempting to demonstrate the accu- 
racy of his picture of man, adapted from 
Freud, Sampson devotes large sections 
of the book to “ case-studies.” With no 
access to first-hand sources as he is not 
a professional analyst, he adopts the 
ingenious strategy at one point of exam- 
ining the published letters and autobio- 
graphical works of the families Barrett, 
Mill and Butler; at another he takes 
characters from the work of Dickens, 
Tolstoy, Sinclair Lewis and Arthur Mil- 
ler to illustrate the tension between the 
individual’s moral sense and his culture. 
He also writes a brilliant essay on John 
Stuart Mill’s The Subjection of Women. 
I’m not sure, however, that these studies 
adequately back up his model of man 
from Freud that I have tried to present. 
In particular the assertion that every 
man can obtain an adult capacity for 
love, a power-free relationship, and hence 
equality, is not proved. I believe with 
Sampson that this is possible for every 
man, but I don’t think he proves it. 
Ronald Sampson is a remarkable and a 
remarkably honest man. It isn’t every 
day that a university lecturer in politics 
finds himself in jail for his political 
beliefs. It isn’t often that he learns Rus- 
sian in order to translate a previously 
untranslated Tolstoy essay into English. 
Sampson was in jail for a week after 
the Committee of 100’s “Return to 
Marham” demonstration in 1963; his 
Tolstoy pamphlet, Crisis of Civilisation, 
was first on sale at last year’s Easter 
March. He acts on his beliefs. 


Bob Overy has a degree in English 
Literature from Bristol University. He 
studied under Dr Sampson while at Bris- 
tol. 


people up and burning the homes of 
former resistance fighters. 


One of the incidents that has always 
remained in my memory concerns the 
stirring resistance songs that I had heard 
sung by the enormous May Day demon- 
stration in Salonika, which Norman 
Dodds and I addressed. On that occasion 
the crowd was so vast that the police 
were unable to prevent the singing of 
these songs. When we returned to 
Athens and were at a small gathering 
in a private house, I asked for these 
songs to be sung again. There was a 
slightly embarrassed silence, then they 
shut the windows, posted someone out- 
side the street door and sang very, very 
softly. Nineteen years later, in October 
1965, one of the charges against the 
organisers of an anti-government meet- 
ing in Athens was that they allowed 
resistance songs to be sung! 

The influence of the British and Ameri- 
cans 

Our other main impression was_ the 
overwhelming influence of the British 
in all spheres of Greek life. Not only was 
the traffic in the main street of Athens 
held up daily for fifteen minutes for a 
ceremonial changing of the guard out- 
side the British HQ, but a British police 
mission (under Sir Charles Wickham, 
late of the Black and Tans and the 
Palestine police) supervised the reorgani- 
sation of the Greek police and gendar- 
merie. British military, naval and econ- 
omic missions seemed to control every 
aspect of Greek life, and a large number 
of British troops, longing only for de- 
mobilisation, were stationed in the 
country. 


The campaign for the withdrawal of 
British troops and missions was one of 
the first things that arose from the 
League delegation; there were repeated 
questions in the House, protests and 
resolutions, but it was not until 1947 
that the last British troops left. The 
British economy could no longer stand 
the financial drain of supporting corrupt 
right-wing Greek governments which by 
that time were waging a ruthless civil 
war. They were glad to ‘hand over” 
Greece to the Americans, so US “ad- 
visers” took over and even today have 
an iron grip over both the economy and 
the Army. 


As recently as August 4, 1965, a question 
was asked by a Centre Union member 
in the Greek parliament about the pres- 
ence of an American officer in the office 
of KYP (the Greek Army Intelligence). 
It seems that he was directing ‘a purge 
of officers who supported the Centre 
Union government. 


The Greek Civil War 

The role of the American “ advisers ” 
in the Greek civil war (1946-1949) bears 
a close resemblance to that in the early 
stages of the war in Vietnam. In both 
countries new and horrible weapons were 
tried out for the first time on the 
“natives; in Greece it was napalm; in 
Vietnam it was ‘“‘ Lazy Dog.” 


During the civil war (1946-1949), the 
British and Americans supplied succes- 
sive right-wing Greek governments with 
all the arms and aircraft they needed 
and after three years they succeeded 


in defeating the Democratic Army 
(which at one time controlled most of 
the countryside outside the big towns) 
and establishing a repressive regime, 
which lasted, with one or two brief 
interludes, until Mr George Papandreou’s 
Centre Union party won the first really 
free elections in November 1963. 


The Greek government admitted the 
execution of 3,033 including several 
women, after derisory court martial 
trials. At the end of the civil war, 
seventy thousand were incarcerated in 
mediaeval prisons and in concentration 
camps on barren rock islands. 


The League waged a continuous cam- 
paign to prevent executions, to expose 
and ameliorate conditions in the prisons 
and camps and to publicise and send 
Brush, legal observers to the farcical 
“ trials.” 


The Ambatielos Story 


It was during the civil war that Tony 
Ambatielos and nine other trade union 
leaders were arrested and tried by court 
martial under the emergency measures 
for “anti-national activities.” None of 
them had fought in the civil war and 
the only “evidence”’’ against them was 
of trade union activity, some of it in 
Britain during the war. Tony’s English 
wife, Betty, stood for eight hours a day 
in the sweltering courtroom, taking 
notes. She typed them out every night 
and sent them to the League. We sent 
the story round the world and protests 
began to pour in. Tony was internation- 
ally known for his organisation of the 
Greek seamen during the war - the 
Federation of Greek Maritime Unions, 
of which he was general secretary, was 
registered in Cardiff and had offices in 
four continents. He had many friends 
in the British trade union movement, 
especially in South Wales, where the 
South Wales miners paid for a British 
legal observer to attend one of his trials. 
A really tremendous campaign developed, 
fed by Betty’s vivid reports, but there 
was desperately little time, as in 1948, 
executions after court martial sentences 
normally took place within 48 hours. 


When death sentences were produced 
on the ten (without the production in 
court of any evidence that would have 
hanged a cat), we pulled out all the 
stops. Protests and appeals came from 
all over the world: the relatives, includ- 
ing Betty, went for what they all thought 
was their last visit to the condemned 
men. Then, at the eleventh hour the 
President of UNO, the late Dr Herbert 
Evatt of Australia, cabled an appeal 
which tipped the scales. Sentence was 
postponed and although it hung over 
them for another five years, it was 
commuted to life imprisonment in 
1953 and after 16 years the last of the 
surviving eight were released by the 
Papandreou government in April 1964. 


It was truly appropriate that it was the 
South Wales miners who invited Tony 
and Betty to be guests of honour at 
their gala in Cardiff in June 1964. The 
tremendous enthusiasm of their recep- 
tion was repeated to packed public and 
trades council meetings in England and 
Scotland. On all these occasions Tony 


ended his thanks to all who had helped 
to save his life with the plea to continue 
their efforts until the last political pris- 
oner was freed. 


The Political Prisoners 


The theme of ‘“ Release the Political 
Prisoners” has run through all the 
twenty years’ work of the League. Today 
only 83 remain, including eight women, 
six very sick men in a prison sanatorium 
and eight in a mental hospital. Three 
of the men have been held for 20 years. 
All were sentenced by courts martial 
under the fascist Law 375 “on espion- 
age.” The Centre Union government was 
pledged to repeal this law which was 
introduced by the dictator Metaxas in 
1936 after he had abolished parliament. 
In not one single case was an actual act 
of espionage adduced against a prisoner. 
Their ‘‘crime” was political activity 
against the government and refusal to 
renounce their views. 


The relief committee of the League has 
sent aid in all permissible forms to the 
prisoners and their families and one of 
our most valuable activities has been 
the adoption and correspondence scheme 
which enabled individuals and organisa- 
tions in Britain to form personal links 
with the prisoners. The innumerable 
letters that passed through our office 
for translation and the understanding 
and interest that they produced in count- 
less Britons have enabled us to carry 
on through the dark years and to get 
an immediate response to our appeals 
either for action or for money, as well 
as bringing much comfort and human 
warmth to the prisoners. 


For the whole of the sixteen years of 
her husband’s imprisonment, Betty Am- 
batielos worked for his release, for much 
of the time as League organiser. She 
spoke at conferences and meetings large 
and small, at trade union branches, co- 
op women’s guilds, students’ societies, 
etc, abroad as well as all over the British 
Isles. She never confined herself solely 
to her husband’s case but both she and 
the League used it to throw light on 
the plight of thousands of other Greek 
political prisoners and the general lack 
of democracy in Greece. 


In the early years it was very difficult 
to get any publicity for the Greek case 
in the national press, let alone radio or 
television, but in February 1961 we had 
a breakthrough which was to make Betty 
Ambatielos a world television person- 
ality. 

When right-wing premier Karamanlis 
came to London for an official visit, he 
was greeted at Victoria station not only 
by the British premier and other nota- 
bilities, but also by Betty with her 
famous ‘“ Release my Husband” poster 
supported by other poster carriers. 


Throughout his official visit, Mr Kara- 
manlis was haunted by that poster. The 
League organised pickets and posters 
wherever he went - even the City of 
London - to such good effect that he 
took to leaving the Ritz Hotel by the 
service entrance. For the first time we 
got really good press and TV coverage. 
The immediate result was that some 
Labour MPs cornered Mr Karamanlis in 
the House of Commons and secured a 
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The Marathon to Athens 
peace march in 1964 


promise from him that Betty would be 
allowed into Greece in order to visit 
Tony in prison. Quite by chance she 
arrived at Athens airport at the same 
time as Premier Karamanlis. The con- 
trasting welcomes gave rise to my 
favourite press cutting: 


The Times wrote on February 22, 1961: 
«| Mrs Ambatielos’s delayed BEA 
Comet from London landed at Athens 
airport at the same time as the Olym- 
pic airliner, in which Mr Karamaniis, 
the prime minister, and his party were 
returning from Paris after their visit 
to London last week. Mr Karamanlis 
left the airport immediately while the 
landing strip where Mrs Ambatielos 
landed was crowded with reporters, 
photographers and television men.” 


1962 saw the private visit to London 
of Queen Frederika, a former member of 
the Hitler Youth. Betty Ambatielos de- 
cided to present a petition for the re- 
lease of her husband to the Queen, and 
at half an hour's notice, collected half- 
a-dozen friends with posters to back 
her up. They waited outside Claridge’s 
while she went inside. She saw the 
Queen about to leave by the side en- 
trance, ran after her and politely asked 
her to receive the petition. The Queen 
brusquely refused and ran across the 
street and down a mews while detectives 
roughly grabbed Betty. Her friends then 
ran to her rescue, and never even saw 
the Queen. This is the true story of 
how “a mob chased a Queen.” 


The story (and the publicity) grew and 
grew but even more people sympathised 
with Betty and got to know about the 
Greek prisoners. 


In 1963 things began to look up; more 
than 50 British delegates - including 
five MPs, attended an_ international 
conference in Paris on ‘“ Amnesty for 
Political Prisoners and Respect for 
Human Rights in Greece.” 


A notice of motion was placed on the 
order paper of the House of Commons 
by Malcolm MacMillan, MP, and was 
signed by no less than 131 Labour and 
Liberal MPs calling for an amnesty for 
all Greek political prisoners. 


Dr Gregory Lambrakis, independent left 
MP and_ vice-president of the Greek 
Peace Committee, had made many 
friends in Britain at an international 
peace conference in Oxford and at the 
1963 Aldermaston march in which he 
marched all the way. Other young peace 
workers had met him again at the first 
Greek Marathon peace march, which he 
alone finished (owing to his parliamen- 
tary immunity from arrest). Many young 
Britons had a personal taste of Greek 
police brutality on that occasion. 


Consequently the murder of Dr Lam- 
brakis by right wingers as he was leav- 
ing a Salonika peace meeting on May 22. 
1963, aroused widespread horror and in- 
dignation in Britain. Even the Greek 
government advised against proceeding 
with the projected state visit in July, 
but Queen Frederika insisted and the 
result was to bring down the Karamanlis 
government. 


The Greek Visit 

The Evening Standard characterised it as 
“The Police State Visit.” The New 
Statesman led with a scorching article 
on “ The Unloved Queen.” After a hectic 
four days which made the headlines 
the world over, no-one was left in any 
doubt that there were political prisoners, 
and that the British public “ remem- 
bered Lambrakis” and were most un- 
willing to honour the Greek monarchy 
(and Queen Frederika in particular) 
which they rightly thought was respon- 
sible for the continued detention of the 
prisoners and the persecution of the 
Greek peace movement. 


The massive participation for the first 
time of young people and peace work- 
ers, together with our regular London 
Cypriot and trade union support, gave a 
resounding British ‘non-welcome” to 
the Greek royal couple, in spite of an 
unprecedented mobilisation of police and 
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Francis Sheehy- 
Skeffington: Irish 


nationalist 


and pacifist 


Francis Sheehy-Skeffington was born in 
County Cavan in 1878 and executed on 
the orders of a British officer, later found 
to be insane, on 26 April, 1916. Though in 
politics an advanced nationalist, he was 
also a pacifist and took no part in the 
insurrection which broke out in Dublin 
on Easter Monday 1916. He was however, 
very conscious of the duties of citizen- 
ship and, disturbed at the looting which 
was taking place under cover of the 
disruption caused by the rebellion, he 
had called a meeting of citizens to set 
up a civic police force to prevent loot- 
ing. Returning to his home in the Dublin 
suburbs on the evening on which the 
meeting was to have been held, he was 
arrested, used as a hostage by the mili- 
tary and shot the next day. 


Skeffington had entered University Col- 
lege, Dublin, as a student in 1896. There 
he was the contemporary of James 
Joyce. He appears in the Portrait of the 
Artist as MacCann, canvassing student 
support for the Peace Rescript of Tsar 
Nicholas II, which called for an inter- 
national disarmament conference, and, 


“speaking with fluent energy .. .of 
general disarmament arbitration in 
cases of international disputes, of the 
signs of the times, of the new human- 
ity and the new gospel of life which 


Democracy or dictatorship 
IN Greece ? continues 


many arrests, and certainly contributed 
to the fall of the Karamanlis govern- 
ment. 


This was followed in November 1963 by 
the first really free election since the 
war, which was won by Mr George 
Papandreou's Centre Union. A further 
election in March 1964 gave Papandreou 
a clear majority and the biggest pro- 
portion of votes in Greek history. 


Nine hundred political prisoners were 
freed, including Tony Ambatielos, and 
some valuable educational and agricul- 
tural reforms were made. However, the 
grip of the right wing, supported by 
“The Palace” and the Americans, on 
the army and the police proved difficult 
to shift. It was Papandreou’s attempt to 
make the army responsible to the gov- 
ernment and parliament rather than the 
King that caused the prolonged struggle 
between the old Premier and the young 
King Constantine. (King Paul had died 
in March 1964.) 


In July Papandreou finally resigned be- 
cause the King refused to allow him 
to take over the Ministry of Defence 
from the royal stooge, Garoufalias, who 
had been running it as a “state within 
a state.” 

There followed a shameful period when 
Central Intelligence Agency dollars and 
offers of ministries to any dim back- 
bench Centre Union MP willing to de- 
fect were used to try and secure a 
parliamentary majority. 

At the third atempt, in October 1965, 
Mr S. Stefanopoulos succeeded in buying 
45 Centre Union MPs and thus had a 
“majority” of four with the support of 
99 ERE (extreme right wing) and 8 
Markezinis (independent right) - parties 
he had been elected to oppose. 


The new “Palace” government imme- 
diately resorted to right-wing control 
of the army and police, even arresting 
high army officers with Centre Union 
leanings.'It also made vicious attacks 
on the “democratic Lambrakis Youth” 
and the peace movement and for some 
time refused to release the remaining 
83 political prisoners. 


It appears from his highly political New 
Year Message for 1966, that King Con- 
stantine now sees himself as leader of 
the right in Greece. Not only did he 
attack “communists” but also (by im- 
plication) Mr Papandreou and _ those 
members of his Centre Union party that 
all along had stood by their electoral 
Mandate and refused to accept royal 
interference in the appointment of 
cabinet ministers. 


Since Diana Pym wrote this article 
political tension in Greece between 
right and left has considerably increased. 
While a bill was passed in the Greek 
parliament at the end of January for a 
reduction of the sentences of those 
political prisoners held under law 375 
(the law was not repealed), it is still 
not clear how many of the 83 have been 
released. At the same time EDA (the 
United Democratic Left) has focused 
attention on the danger of an army move 
to take over the country with its declara- 
tion, the Five Points (see Peace News, 
March 4), calling for free elections but 
suspending the republican issue. More 
recently Greek peace-workers have been 
exiled to some of the Aegean islands, 
as the left starts its build up for this 
year’s Marathon to Athens march. 
* * * 


The Greek Society for Nuclear Disarma- 


ment (Bertrand Russell) has just issued 
the following appeal over the signatures 
of Michael Peristerakis, President, and 
N. Kiaos, General Secretary: ‘“ From this 
place, where thousands of years ago the 
human spirit triumphed, freedom won 
over darkness, peace and democracy had 
been deified, where the Acropolis of 
Athens has been proudly set towards 
the most beautiful sky in the world, a 
message of humanism, a message of 
peace Is coming to you. 


“We, the youth of Greece invite you to 
march with thousands of other people 
from glorious Marathon to the pan- 
ODM outa Acropolis of Athens on May 


“Under the shadow of Socrates, of 
Sophocles and Aristophanes in the foot- 
steps of Bertrand Russell, Linus Pauling, 
Martin Luther King, Canon Collins, 
Ehrenburg. 


“We will sound together from the 
Acropolis to all the people of the world 
the message of peace and brotherhood 
among people. The message that comes 
from the depth of the centuries and 
echoes through our ancient theatres is 
best expressed in the words of Sopho- 
cles’ Antigone: ‘I was not born for hate, 
but to love.’ 


“To rid the earth of war. 


“To strengthen the brotherhood of 
people. 

“To make peaceful use of atomic energy. 
“To avert a repetition of the Hiroshima 
disaster. 

“To bring literacy to the people of the 
world. 

“You should come we have not time. 
“We must struggle for disaster looms 
over us.” 


would make it the business of the com- 
munity to secure as cheaply as possible 
the greatest possible happiness of the 
greatest possible number.” 


In 1901, Joyce and Skeffington jointly 
published the former’s “Day of the 
Rabblement”” and the latter’s “A For- 
gotten Aspect of the University Ques- 
tion.” Both essays had been refused un- 
censored publication in the college 
magazine, St. Stephen’s. The burden of 
Skeffington’s essay was a plea for equal 
rights for women in an Irish university. 


After a distinguished academic career, 
Skeffington became first lay registrar of 
University College in 1902. He resigned 
the post in 1904, however, because of 
the denial of full academic status to 
women in the college. In 1903, he mar- 
ried Hannah Sheehy, daughter of David 
Sheehy, an Irish nationalist MP at West- 
minster - adding her name to his own 
in accordance with his feminist princi- 
ples. From 1904 until his death he made 
his career in journalism, working in 
Dublin and turning down offers of more 
lucrative employment abroad. From 1913 
onwards he edited the Irish Citizen, a 
suffragist weekly. 


The Ireland in which Sheehy-Skeffington 
chose to make his career was at that 
time an unwilling partner in the United 
Kingdom. Politically, it was dominated 
by the Irish Parliamentary Party, led 
by men like John Redmond and John 
Dillon who had served their political 
apprenticeship under Parnell in the 
1880s. The party, which had adopted a 
radical line on the dispossession of the 
landlords, was now supported by an 
essentially conservative peasantry and 
by the merchant and trader classes in 
the towns (Ireland’s equivalent of a 
middle-class). Their nationalism, with 
its chief emphasis on the achievement 
of Home Rule within the Empire, was 
of an essentially political nature which 
was being rejected as inadequate by a 
growing minority in the country. With 
many of the ideas from which elements 
of this minority drew their inspiration 
he was out of sympathy - with the 
Fenian physical-force tradition, the 
Gaelic League policy of reviving the 
Irish language, or the idea of the 
“Nation” expounded by Arthur Griffith 
(the founder of Sinn Fein), which led 
its author to adopt a hostile attitude to- 
wards the emerging labour movement. 
Indeed, it was with the latter movement 
that Sheehy-Skeffington’s sympathies 
were to lie. 


Though he did continue, for a time, to 
put his trust in the Irish Parliamentary 
Party and was a member of the Young 
Ireland branch of the United Irish 
League (the party’s grass-roots organisa- 
tion), the members of which formed the 
“intellectual ‘ginger group’ of the 
Home Rule movement,” he finally lost 
faith both in the Irish and Liberal 
parties, and was a founder of the Inde 
pendent Labour Party of Ireland in 
1908. Yet his outlook was clearly in- 
fluenced by Michael Davitt, who died 
in 1906 and who had been one of the 
leading figures among the Irish Party 
group, though much to the “ left” of his 
colleagues in many ways. 


In his Life of Michael Davitt (1908), 
Sheehy-Skeffington described his subject 
as “the greatest Irishman of the nine 
teenth century.” He admired especially 
Davitt’s democratic outlook and that 
staunchness on matters of principle 
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The General Post Office, Dublin, 
burnt out after the Easter rising, 
1916. 


IRELAND'S 
INHERITANCE 


“In order to prevent the further 
slaughter of unarmed people, and in the 
hope of saving the lives of our followers, 
now surrounded and hopelessly out- 
numbered, members of the Provisional 
Government present at Headquarters 
have agreed to an unconditional surren- 
der, and the commanders of all units 
of the Republican forces will order their 
followers to Jay down their arms.” - P. 
H. Pearse, April 29, 1916, 3.45 pm. 


Ireland is a young democracy. At the 
time England granted - somewhat re- 
luctantly - its independence, English 
women were denied the vote. And yet 
the violence which erupted 50 years ago 
in Dublin was the culmination of 900 
years of the most classic colonial pre- 
cept; Ireland was taken by force, held 
by force, lost by force. 

When William II of England in the 
eleventh century interested himself in 
the conquest of this offshore island, 
conquest needed no other reason but 
conquest itself; but as the times changed, 
so did England's “ reason.” New reasons 
were needed for old actions, although 
effects were unchanged. Economic ex- 
ploitation, military strategy, religion, 
mational pride, any or all of these have 
been used in defence of Ireland’s occu- 
pation by the English since the time 
England herself was occupied by the 


French. To catalogue some of the bar- 
barities enacted upon the Irish nation 
is not an exercise in literary sadism, 
but an ever needed reminder of the 
sympathetic imagination and debt that 
a dying (or dead?) colonial power owes 
to its old subjects. 


In six months in 1582 more than 30,000 
of the Irish starved to death in one 
province alone. 

In Drogheda less than a century later, 
Cromwell’s troops slaughtered 3,000 men, 
women and children, and Cromwell re- 


corded, “It has pleased God to bless our i 


endeavours at Drogheda... I believe we 
put to the sword the whole number.” 
“Tn four years (1841-1845), over 700,000 
people died of hunger and famine fever, 
and more than 800,000 fled from Ireland 
in emigrant ships, ‘coffin ships’ they 
were called, because so great a number 
of the emigrants died at sea.” - Dorothy 
Macardle, The Irish Republic. 

“In conclusion, we feel it will be gratify- 
ing to your Excellency to find that, al- 
though the population has been dimin- 
ished in so remarkable a manner, by 
famine, disease, and emigration, and has 
since been decreasing, the results of the 
Irish Census are, on the whole, satis- 
factory.” . Official Census, Ireland 185}. 
(The population of Ireland in 1841 was 
8,175,000; in 1911 it was 4,390,000.) 


“The Penal Laws were devised with 
coherence and consistency to deprive 
Catholics of property, of education and 
of the franchise, of the guardianship of 
children, of the control of land, and to 
exclude them from every professional 
employment save that of medicine, and 
from every position of influence in the 
State. Permission to say Mass was re 
stricted to registered priests - one in 
each parish - and all members of re- 
ligious orders were banished. For Catho- 
lic ‘informers’ and for ‘converts’ to 
Protestantism there was a system of 
Pecslons and rewards.” - Dorothy Macar- 
dle. 

These few examples were fragments of 
a pattern which led up to the insurgence 
in 1916, generally known as the Easter 
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Rising. It was a short - and by modern 
standards - not too bloody revolt. Fifty 


six Volunteers, 130 British, and 216 
civilians were killed before Pearse sur- 
rendered to General Lowe. But between 
May 3 and May 9 another fifteen men 
were executed by the English for their 
part in the uprising, and Roger Case- 
ment was hanged in Pentonville Prison 
on August 3 for treason. 


The sly haggling of Lloyd George has to 
some degree diminished the sacrifice 
these and other Irishmen made for their 
national independence by leaving behind, 
within the nation itself the seed of 
present and future discontent. Religious 
intolerance, economic division, and mis- 
trust are unhappily Ireland’s only inheri- 
tance from England. 


Francis Sheehy- 
Skeffington: Irish 
nationalist 

and pacifist 
continued 


evidenced by his withdrawal from par- 
liament in 1899 as a protest against the 
Boer war. From the final chapter of this 
book, ‘Davitt as the prophet of the 
future of Ireland,” one can gather much 
about Sheehy-Skeffington’s own opinions. 
In assessing the quality of Davitt’s na- 
tionalism he reveals the quality of his 
own, stating, 


“Those who would cringe to the land- 
lords as the natural leaders of the 
people, and those who, indulging in 
an impossible and undesirable dream 
of an Ireland absolutely homogeneous 
and united, deprecate ‘class war,’ are 
the people with whom the followers 
of Davitt can have no compromise. 
They seek to deprive Nationalism of 
its very salt and savour, may, take 
from its sole justification for existence. 
For if the free Ireland which we seek 
is to be run in the interests of any 
privileged class, wherein is worth the 
seeking.” 


In a self-governing Ireland the most im- 
ee Si task in internal policy would 

the implementation of a Labour pro- 
gramme adapted to Irish requirements, 
and in external policy, the cementing of 
that alliance between Irish nationalists 
and British labour for which Davitt had 
been striving. 


During the strike which followed the 
lock-out of members of the Irish Trans- 
ports and General Workers’ Union by 
the Dublin employers in 1913 Sheehy- 
Skeffington was active, first as a member 
of the Industrial Peace Committee, 
formed to secure arbitration and fair 
terms for the strikers, and later as a 
member of the Civic League, committed 
to the workers’ side and formed when 
members of the Industria] Peace Com- 
mittee had become exasperated by the 
intransigent attitude of the employers. 
He likewise took a part in the working 


of the various relief schemes which 
were got up to aid the strikers and their 
dependents. One of these schemes, origin- 
ating in a suggestion of the English 
socialist and suffragette, Mrs Dora Monte- 
fiore, involved the sending of workers’ 
children to the homes of sympathisers 
in England - or, in some cases, in Ire- 
land - for the duration of the strike. 
The Roman Catholic archbishop of Dub- 
lin condemned this scheme, and those 
engaged in bringing children to railway 
stations for conveyance to the homes 
of sympathisers were in grave danger 
from the hostile crowds who frequented 
them. Sheehy-Skeffington himself was as- 
saulted by a mob at Kingsbridge railway 
station. Later, when the strike had col- 
lapsed, he was a member of the deputa- 
tion which met Irish and Labour mem- 
bers of Parliament in an effort to secure 
an inquiry into the brutal conduct of 
the police during the dispute. 


Up to the time of the passing of the 
Parliament Act (1911) it was fairly cer- 
tain that an Irish Home Rule Bill, if 
passed in the Commons, would be 
“killed” in the House of Lords. After- 
wards this was no longer so and, with 
a Liberal government - committed to 
Irish self-government - in power, the 
last ditch stand of the anti-Home Rule ele- 
ments was transferred to the north-east 
corner of Ireland. In this enclave of 
Protestanism and democratic Unionism, 
an Ulster Volunteer Force, pledged to 
resist Home Rule by force of arms if 
necessary, was founded in 1912. A nation- 
alist volunteer force, the Irish Volun- 
teers, pledged to ‘secure and maintain 
the rights and liberties common to all 
the people of Ireland without distinction 
of creed, class or politics,” was the re- 
sponse to the unionist move throughout 
the rest of Ireland. 


With the outbreak of World War I in 
1914 the Irish Volunteers split. A major- 
ity of the rank-and-file followed John 
Redmond (the leader of the Irish Par- 
liamentary Party in the House of Com- 
mons), who urged that Irishmen must 
play their role, “wherever the firing 
extends, in defence of right, freedom 
and religion, in this war.” A minority, 
which included the majority of the 
original leadership, adopted a neutralist 
position, holding that if there was fight- 
ing to be done it was in Ireland and 
for Ireland. This was the political con- 
text within which Sheehy-Skeffington was 
ee during the last years of his short 
ife. 


His attitude to the Irish Volunteers was 
defined in his ‘“ Open letter to Thomas 
MacDonough,” written in May 1915. He 


stated his full sympathy with the ob- 
jects of the force and his appreciation 
of its role in instilling the qualities of 
self-respect and self-reliance among its 
members. But he was alarmed at the 
extolling of war in the Irish Volunteer, 
the organ of the movement, and asked, 


“Are not the bulk of the Irish Volun. 
teers animated by the old, bad tradi- 
tion that war is a glorious thing, that 
there is something ‘manly’ about go- 
ing out prepared to kill your fellow 
man, something cowardly about a 
desire to see one’s end accomplished 
without bloodshed?” 


He made his own position clear, 


“T advocate no mere servile acquies- 
ence in injustice. I am, and always 
will be, a fighter. But I want to see 
the agelong fight against injustice 
clothe itself in new forms, suited to 
a new age. I want to see the manhood 
of Ireland no longer hypnotised by 
‘the glory of arms,’ no longer blind 
to the horrors of organised murder.” 


He put forward a proposal as “the only 
way in which we .. .can reconcile our 
hatred of the oligarchies and our hatred 
of organised bloodshed.” 


“Can you not conceive an organisation, 
a body of men and women banded 
together to secure and maintain the 
rights and liberties of the people of 
Treland, a body animated with a high 
purpose, united by a bond of com- 
radeship, trained and disciplined in 
the ways of self-sacrifice and true 
patriotism, armed and equipped with 
the weapons of intellect and will that 
are irresistable? - an organisation of 
people prepared to dare al) things for 
their object, prepared to suffer and 
to die rather than abandon one jot of 
their principles . but an organisation 
that will not lay down as its fundamen- 
tal principle ‘we will prepare to kill 


ry 


our fellow men’. 


At the same time, Sheehy-Skeffington 
found himself sharing common platforms 
with the neutralists who held that Ire- 
land had no interest in the present war, 
but who had no fundamental objection 
to war as such. During 1914-1915 he held 
weekly meetings at Beresford Place 
(Dublin’s then equivalent of Hyde Park) 
defending the right of Irishmen to re 
fuse to serve in the war and exhorting 
them to exercise that right. In May 
1915 he was arrested, tried for urging 
passive resistance to conscription if this 
were applied to Ireland, and sentenced to 
six months hard labour under the De- 
fence of the Realm Act. A_ seven-day 
hunger strike secured his release, very 


much weakened by his ordeal, under 
the ‘Cat and Mouse Act.” 


In his speech from the dock on the 
occasion of his trial and in his essay, 
“A Forgotten Small Nationality,” pu 
lished in America in February 1916, he 
defined his attitude towards the Euro- 
pean war. He denied John Redmond’s 
right to commit the Irish people to a war 
on which they had not been consulted 
and he denied, likewise, that Ireland had 
any concern in the war. England was at 
war in the pursuit of her own interests 
and particularly for the preservation of 
her position as a naval power. Ireland 
was a poor, undeveloped country and 
what it needed more than anything else 
was peace. But, even leaving out alto- 
gether the question of Ireland, he would 
feel it his duty, were he an Englishman, 
to join an anti-war society, 


“and to insist on the propaganda to 
stop the war in the only way in which 


continued on page 11 
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Tina Morris 


KENNETH PATCHEN: poet of peace 


Poet of joy, poet of love, poet of peace, 
and far more: an essentially human man 
living in the 20th century of horror and 
ugliness (his works relevant for any 
age, time, society, until hopefully we 
become more enlightened ... and even 
then); analysing the world and its mur- 
derous societies, rejecting and despair- 
ing, yet also finding beauty and tender- 
mess, creating a real world in the midst 
of the unreal and fake. His poetry 
probes deep into man and his ways and 
touches, far below the surface, a chord 
of universal love and truth. 


Lawrence Ferlinghetti writes of him: 


“Kenneth Patchen is the name of a 
world as special and uncharted as 
the ones inhabited by Klee and Rim. 
baud. Incorruptible, solitary, equally 
contemptuous of trends, tenets, and 
opinions of the market-place, Patchen 
has been repaid by the carefully ar- 
ticulated curse (or cure) of silence 
which official circles have in all 
periods reserved for his kind; but 
repaid, too, by the unshakable loyalty 
of one of the largest ‘underground’ 
followings presently enjoyed by any 
American writer.” 
Patchen is a revolutionary, his ideas and 
enlightenment way ahead of his contem- 
poraries - pointing the way to the real, 
food life; the individual as a responsible 
uman being - opposed to politics and 
authority, war and state. 


“The world... 

It must not be afraid that the eyes 
in the skulls can see 

It must make sure that the democracy 
of murder is tried out on everyone. 

It must arrange its gun-minds with the 
other tools of destruction ... 
It must permit its patriots first sight 
of all the lovely unbroken bodies 
It must allow the loudest to gaze long. 
est and perhaps even touch them 
It must not listen to those who say 
that war is murder... 

It must stand them against a wall and 
blow their brains out 

It must not be lenient with the kids 
who refuse uniforms 

ft must feed them to the human wolves 
which fringe every war 

It must slip its mask off at last 

It must show its pig-bloody face 

It must kill us everyone 


and a merry go to hell goodnight to 
all of you.” 


Patchen the man: born 1911 in Ohio, 
attended the Alexander Meiklejohn 
Experimental College of the University 
of Wisconsin, left to work in a steel 
mill. Won a Guggenheim Fellowship for 
his first book of poems, Before the Brave. 
Travelled a great deal, now settled near 


the Californian coast with his wife, 
Miriam. For over twenty years he has 
suffered from a spinal disorder which 
has necessitated frequent operations (at 
crippling financial cost). Of this he says 
in a letter: “Past months I’ve been in 
and out of hospital, more dead (at 
times) than alive.” With the record, 
“Kenneth Patchen reads with Jazz in 
Canada,” Alan Neil gives the following 
account of the recording session: 


“Well, Patchen had a major tooth 
surgery right on the spot as I waited. 
It was much more serious than any 
of us could have imagined. His jaw 
had to be chiselled away at, literally 
gouged out in an excruciatingly pain- 
ful operation that took almost an hour. 
Finally he emerged into the waiting 
room, his face drained of colour, and 
those great tired eyes more tired than 
I had ever seen them. His mouth was 
bleeding through big cotton plugs - 
still he smiled, and when the girl at 
the desk asked for his occupation he 
mumbled ‘ Writer, self employed’... 
In maybe ten minutes his face stopped 
being grey and his eyes got back their 
straight look of seeing right through 
everything and everybody. Ordinarily 
this is a scary thing, but it wasn’t 
for us just then! A strange and amaz- 
ing man. Somehow - but how? - he 
had pulled out of it and was ready 
to get going... His cheek was getting 
puffed and he kept dabbing at his 
mouth with the cotton. Time to time 
in that run through I could see he was 
having trouble with his numbed lips 
on some syllables .. . Anyway on this 
session we all felt a special kind of 
identity and love for him. For the 
reasons I described, and also because 
somehow Kenneth’s dignity - so easy 
and natural - his bigness and deep 
honesty, these things came through 
to us with added force that day... 
Now a last thing. The other day I 
learned that Charlie Parker, the 
originator of modern jazz, used to 
carry Patchen’s books about with him, 
and knew many of his poems by heart, 
and would often be saying the poems 
when he was working up something 
for his music.” 


His books have been published steadily 
in the States since 1936, and have been 
translated and published in France, 
Italy, Germany, Sweden, Holland and 
England; he has completed over 500 
volumes of his “ Painted Book" series. 
He was a pioneer in the “ public birth 
of poetry-jazz,” reading throughout the 
States with the Chamber Jazz Sextet, 
and has made several] records. His first 
play, Don’t Look Now (speeches from 
which can be heard on his jazz in 
Canada LP), was produced at Palo Alto, 
California, by the Troupe Theatre. He 
is also a painter of great talent. 
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His talent is indisputable, yet he has 
been consistently ignored by the critics; 
his books are available only through the 
small avant garde presses such as City 
Lights and New Directions; rarely is 
his name seen in anthologies, journals, 
collections or Evergreens (though the 
New Orleans magazine, The Outsider, 
is to devote its next issue to him). In 
my opinion, Patchen has not been care- 
lessly neglected but blatantly avoided, 
for he is too honest for most people 
to take. As poet and man he is com- 
pletely uncompromising: “This world 
is/fashioned of pain and murder. You 
will not recognise the/hangman until 
your own poor human head is in his 
noose.” 


Books by Kenneth Patchen: An Astonished Eye 
Looks out of the Air; A Surprise for the Bag- 
pipe-Player; Because It Is; Before the Brave: 


Cloth Of the Tempest; Fables and Other Little 
Tales; First Will and Testament; Glory Never 
Guesses; Hurrah for Anything; Love Pocms; 
Memoirs of a Shy Pornographer; Orchards, 
Thrones and Caravans; Panels for The Walls 
of Heaven; Pictures of Life and of Death; 
Poemscapes: Poems of Humour and Protest; 
Red Wine and Yellow Hair; See You in The 
Morning; Selected Poems; Sleepers Awake; The 
Dark Kingdom: The Famous Boating Party; 
The Journal of Albion Moonlight; The Teeth 
of the Lion; They Keep Riding Down Al! The 
Time; To Say If You Love Someone; When 
We Were Here Together. 


Memoirs of a Shy Pornographer, Love Poems, 
and Poems of Humour and Protest are pub- 
lished by City Lights books, The rest are pub- 
lished by New Dtrections. 

Gramophone records: Kenneth Patchen Reads 
with Jazz in Canada; Kenneth Patchen Reads 
His Love Poems; A Selection of poems; Pat- 
chen's Funny Fables (all on Folkways label). 
Kenneth Patchen Reads with The Chambcr 
Jazz Sextet (Cadence records). 


Tina Morris is a poet. She co-edits 
“ Poetmeat ” with Dave Cunliffe. 


Looking in on the 


Joan Ure 


Miracle of the Rose, an autobiographical 
novel by Jean Genet (Anthony Blond, 
30s.) 


While the educated Sundays bristle with 
the argument between Kenneth Tynan 
and Truman Capote about the morality 
of looking in on and reporting the death- 
cell existence of two American murder- 
ers of the 1950s, it is more than interest- 
ing to be reading Jean Genet’s novel 
centred on the imaginative effort he 
made as a convict locked up in Fontre- 
vault prison to enter the mysterious 
experience of the arbitrary murderer, 
Harcamone, in his last two weeks be- 
fore he is to be sacrificed on that in- 
verted cross of France, the guillotine. 
Perhaps it is natural that Genet was 
too aware of his common humanity - 
and even inhumanity? - to feel justified 
in his obsessed interest, so he hid it 
from jailers and fellow prisoners alike. 


In the prisons it seems there is as mor- 
bid an interest in that ultimate crimi- 
nal, the cold-blooded murderer, as there 
is in our world where we seem to have 
less excuse for it .. . if excuse is what 
we need? Murder is the extreme blas- 
phemy, we all fee] this. What it is more 
uncomfortable to know is that the blas- 
phemer is also an object of our envy 
and the obsessive object of our most 
intense curiosity. It is impossible not to 
want to know what it is like to be 
what you cannot honestly imagine your- 
self ever being, in spite of all the easy 
phrases like “there but for the grace 
of God” etc. 


So the gentlest of the liberals among 
us will be reading In Cold Blood. Their 
excuses for needing to read it may be 
tortuous. Their resentment at the sus- 
picion that something is wrong in the 
exercise may be turned on the author, 
for hasn’t he peered too damn-thoroughly 
at a key-hole beside which we would 
have been too delicate or too conven- 
tional even to listen? 


Emotions are aroused over In Cold 
Blood which are distinct from the value 
of the book; so it may be now that 
Miracle of the Rose is needed. It may 
redeem more than Jean Genet from the 
ugliness of the facts he knew himself 
to be too close not to be soiled by. 
You pay a price for all experience, and 
no experience that has truth in it is 
safe. You are naive if you think it is. 


The miracle of the Genet novel occurs 
because it is the work of a poet. A poet 
knows himself tao be seeing everything 
through his own eyes. Truth is what he 
makes it, so there are no limits outside 
his own talent to what he can make. 
Genet’s facts have so wounded him that 
the gesture he needs in writing of them 
has to be noble. His heroes have to be 
heroes, not anti-heroes, to raise them- 
selves above the mire of their ugly exist- 
ence. Genet’s morality is always para- 
doxical, and that may be why moralists 
are so often afraid of giving in to his 
vision. His darkness dazzles us, if we 
let it. 

Miracle of the Rose is set between Fon- 
trevault, which - significantly for Genet 


death-cell 


- used to be a monastery before it be- 
came a prison for adult males, and 
Mettray reformatory, the Eden which 
Genet stretches back fifteen years for 
with nostalgia. Boys in Mettray never 
played. Prisoners in Fontrevault never 
laugh or cry. 


The boys at Mettray aspired to become 
big shots wearing the aristocratic em. 
blems tatooed in their blood to make it 
impossible for them to make their way 
outside. The model heroes here are 
Napoleon and Hitler. 

Genet’s very logical, if ironic, suggestion 
is that where there is a_ hierarchical 
structure thrust upon you in society 
whose rules debar you at the start so 
that you can’t make it legitimately, you 
can in fact make it with greater perfec- 
tion within the rigid society of prison. 
In that world tenderness is not paid even 
lip service. The aims are not complicated. 
You learn early that what humiliates 
you raises someone else. Every chicken 
will be revenged some day, with luck. 
He can become a big shot and have a 
chicken of his own. 

The stronger they grow, the boys, the 
more they are admired and the less they 
can afford earlier tenderness. But, in 
case you think Genet is as simple as 
the rules he observed, he also states 
that the big shots are the informers, 
the betrayers of all the others. This is 
not stressed. It is simply stated. You 
take your pick. 

Genet’s apparent perversion of our moral 
standards is in itself a moral act, but 
he is too much infused with tragic 
vision to be free to preach anything 
without its shadow. He inveigles with 
his exquisite rhetorical style so that 
you are as in love with his “ punished ” 
as he was. You become entwined with 
him in his chain of roses, the miracle 
that binds them all together in necessary 
love for each other, because without 
love they’d have been in despair. As 
who is not? 

The importance of this book after all 
is not its curiousity value, though 
curiosity is one of the reasons why you 
begin to read it. Long before the end 
you know that what transports you is 
the wonder that Genet himself, because 
of the ugliness of so much around him, 
became indeed “a true, disenchanted 
visionary.” For him Fontrevault offered 
the discipline of a monastery without 
the excuse of God. The book is a loving 
act pretty much the same as the excuse 
of God might have led him to. That 
ironic discovery is of the sort that 
would delight the author. In fact, it did! 
A friend Said to me after reading this 
book, Genet’s simply justifying him- 
self.” I agree that he does justify him- 
self. More, he redeems not only himself 
but every one of his human or partly 
human companions, except perhaps the 
jailers - he leaves them to fend for 
themselves. The feat is a miracle. A 
miracle is not simple. You have to work 
at it. 


Joan Ure is a Scottish writer, best known 
in Scotland for her plays and prose 
poems. 
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Births 


23 MARCH - to Joy and Esma Burrough, 6 
Crescent Road, London N8, a son, Leif Christo- 
Pher Solness. 


BRIAN AND HAZEL McGEE have a second baby 
boy, Nicholas Alan. March 29, 1966. 


Holidays 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA Prague-High Tatras-Karlovy 
Vary. Two weeks £34 all inclusive; s.a.e. to 
PROJECT 67, 14 Gray's Inn Road, London WC1. 


BROADLAND VILLAGE, delightful beach. 
Generous varied vegetarian catering. Con- 
genial company, informal atmosphere. H/C 


bedrooms. Woodbine Guest House, Sea Palling, 
Norfolk, (Hickling 236). 


Personal 


ELP YOURSELF to 143d for every copy of 
ete News you sell. Distributors and sellers 
wanted in every district, group or college. 
Quantities 7s fd dozen sale or return (special 
rates for students groups). Posters and publi- 
city leaflets avaliable free. Write to Circulation, 
5 Caledonian Road, N1. 


REGNANCY TESTING. Rapid, accurate, re- 
fiatie. medically approved method. Return post 
service, Send smali urine sample. Fee 2 gns. 
Hadley Laboratories Ltd (Dept PN), 18 Harvist 
Road, London NWS. 


D | 

As this is a free service we reserve the right to 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers to: 


1. Send entries to arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 

To publicise full details, book a classified er 

Gisplayed advertisement. 

Remember to order copies of Peace News for 

your advertised meeting: sale or return. From: 

Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


8 April, Friday 


BRIGHTON. 10 am. Peace Statue (See front 
at the Hove boundary), Silent vigil of prayer 
and dedication for peace, SoF. 


OXFORD. 12.15 pm. St Giles. Service of Inter- 
cession for Peace, led by Rev Williamson, 


SOUTHALL. 8 ps ‘*Now!"’ Club, White Hart, 
Southall Broadway. Pre-Easter March Trad 
Thrash. Freddie Shaw's Jazzband. 


9 April, Saturday 


LONDON EC3. 8 pm. ‘London Apprentice,” 
Old Street. Folk singing. Peanuts Club 


10 April, Sunday 


LONDON EC2. 8 pm. ‘‘ London Apprentice,” 
Old Street. Jazz and poetry. Peanuts Club. 


LONDON WC1. 8 pm. Conway Hall, Red Lion 
Square. ‘‘ Why Anarchists are om the march.” 
Speakers include Dennis Gould, Philip Sansom, 
Robert Barltrup, Donald Rooum. 


13 April, Wednesday 


LONDON NI6. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House, 
Yoakley Road, off Stoke Newington Church 
Street. ‘‘ Factory for 
Hood. CND. 


Peace "’ speaker Tom 


Francis Sheehy— 
Skeffington: Irish 
nationalist 


and pacifist 
continued from page 9 


the people can stop the war, namely 
by stopping recruiting, by ceasing to 
provide the food for powder.” 


He hoped that after the war Ireland 
would go to the International Court at 
the Hague, with the other small nations, 
to claim not Home Rule, but freedom. 
For his ideas had developed since the 
days in which he had supported the 
policy of the Irish Parliamentary Party 
and he now felt that Home Rule - local 
automony in fact - would not secure 
Ireland’s interests. 


His belief that Ireland could achieve 
her freedom by non-violent means led 
him to different conclusions from the 
majority of advanced Irish nationalists. 
In February 1916 he defended his views 
in a public debate with the Countess 
Markievicz, an enthusiastic follower of 
the socialist leader James Connolly, on 
the question, ‘‘Do we want peace now?” 
The Countess, inspired no doubt by the 
time honoured dictum, “ England’s diffi- 
culty is Ireland's opportunity,” held that 
a prolonged war would weaken England 
and that this would be to the advantage 
of Ireland. Sheehy-Skeffington opposed 
this view, holding that a prolonged war 
would lead equally to the ruin of Ire- 
land. 


A little over two months later he was 
dead. A pacifist, supporter of women’s 
rights and of innumerable minority 
causes, a vegetarian, non-smoker, tee- 
totaller, anti-vivisectionist, he might 
have been considered a “crank.” He 
himself met this taunt with the retort: 
“A crank is a small arm which causes 
a revolution.” He certainly was an in- 


15 April, Friday te 

ALL. 8 pm. ‘' Now!"' Club, e Hart, 
eoutnelt Broadway, Folk session with Don 
Partridge and others. 


16 April, Saturday 


LONDON EC3. 8 aaer London Apprentice,’’ 


Old Street. Folk s: g. Peanuts club. 
17 April, Sunday “ 
LONDON EC2. 8 pm. ‘London Apprentice, 


Old Street. Jazz and poetry. Peanuts Club. 


Every week 


Friday 


BIRMINGHAM. 7.45 pm. The Salutation, Snow 
Hill. Jazz - all profits to CND. 


BRIGHTON. 1 pm. Friends Meeting House, Ship 
Street. Picnic lunch and discussion. Tea pro- 
vided, bring own food. In aid of Friends relief 
work overseas, 


LONDON NWI!. 8 pm. The Dolphin (behind St 
Pancras Town Hall, Euston Road). Folksong 
and poetry. 


LONDON WC1. 7 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. Local 
leafiet distribution and return for refreshments. 
PU, 


Saturday 


BIEBMINGHAM., 2.30 - 5.30 pm. Opposite Gaumont 
Cinema, Steclhouse Lane. Peace News, Free- 
dom and Resistance selling. Contact Gordon 
Causer, 27 Upper Gungate, Tamworth (phone 
4562), Staffs. Anarchist group. 


dividualist and a man of very great 
moral courage. Many people of his in- 
tensity would have proved difficult in 
private life. But the essayist Robert 
Lynd has written of the ease with which 
Sheehy-Skeffington could lay aside the 
bitterness of public controversy in his 
private relationships, for he was essen- 
tially a very gentle person, though ab- 
solutely honest and fiercely outspoken on 
public issues. 

His outlook was a simple one, based on 
certain principles on which he was, once 
he had accepted them, immovable. He 
had an intense belief in democracy in 
the widest sense, and in both nationalism 
and internationalism - finding nothing 
contradictory in the two concepts. He 
was not blind to the consequences of 
rivalry between nations, but he looked to 
international agencies to counteract 
these. Despite his deep hatred of British 
rule in Ireland (it was hatred of an 
institution and certainly did not extend 
to the English people) and for the social 
system, he maintained his pacifist posi- 
tion in an epoch of mounting violence 
when so many of the forward-looking 
elements in the land saw the only hope 
in a resort to arms. 

One could hardly describe Sheehy-Skef- 
fington as “‘a man of his time.” But he 
was acting at a point in time and his 
thinking was done with reference to 
the particular circumstances of his day. 
The extravagant claims of nationalism 
have led since to a second world war. 
Socialism has led in some instances to 
the dictatorship of party elites in the 
name of the masses and to the most 
efficient tyrannies of all history. Our 
generation comes two world wars and 
two peace conferences later, with the 
prospect of ‘a third and more terrible 
war always looming before us; after the 
failure of the League of Nations and at a 
time when the United Nations is strug- 
gling to maintain itself. We have to 
question many things which to people 
of Sheehy-Skeffington’s day seemed be- 
yond question. 

Yet, if Sheehy-Skeffington’s life has any 
meaning for pacifists of today, it lies 
in his optimism and his courageous 
humanism. If we lose faith in man, the 
alternative is fatalism and surrender to 
the law of the jungle. 


WHEN IN A CO-OP SHOP, quote L.336943 and 

your purchase will pay a dividend to the 

peace News Fund. Put this number in your 
ary. 


Publications 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT can be auppise by 
Housmans to all parts of the world. Book 
tokens issued and exchanged. Large stock of 
books, paperbacks, peace literature, greetings 
cards, stationery etc. 9.30 to 6 Mon - Sat. 
5 Caledonian Road, Kings Cross, London Nl. 


CONTACT - a South African liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggle against 
aparthzid and colonialism. 6 months 8s 94d, 
12 months 17s. Box 979, Cape Town, S.A. 


OX-AN Theoretical journal, 62pp, 
1s 6d plus 7d postage from Tony Pitcher, 
Merton College, Oxford. 


SARVODAYA - monthly magazine of the 
Bhoodan Movement in India, may be obtained 
from Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Road, 
Londen Nil, at 12s yearly or Is (post 3d) each 
ssue. 


THE RAILWAY REVIEW, weekly railwaymen's 
paper. Essential reading for those who want 
the authentic voice of railway workers. Obtain- 


able 9s a quarter post free from 105 Euston 
Road, NW1. 


anarchist 


Accommodation vacant 


SMALL, QUIET London Besrsing house with 
social purpose, situated centrally, has two 
unexpected vacancies for men seeking good 
accommodation in homely environment. Write 
to M, Turner, 24 Harberton Road, London N19. 


CARDIFF. 2 - 5 pm. Outside British Home 
Stores. Peace News, Freedom and Resistance 
selling. Committee of 100 and Anarchist group. 


Sunday 


BIRMINGHAM. 8 pm. White Lion, Horse Fair. 
Partisan Folk Club - all profits to CND, 


NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 11 am to 1 pm 


Quayside bookstall. Helpers phone Newcastle 
812007, 


Monday 


LONDON WC1. 7 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. Topt- 
cal discussion and argument. PPU. 


Wednesday 


BIRMINGHAM 19. 2 - 10 pm. CND office, Fac- 
tory Road. Regional Campaign clerical work, 
eis pp DUEL - all comers welcome. Phone 


LONDON Ni. 6 - 9 pm. 5 Caledonian Road, 
Kings Cross, Peace News packing - volunteers 
welcome. 


LONDON _ WC. 7.30 pm. 6 Endsleigh Street. 
London Committee of 100 working group. 


Thursday 


HULL, 8 pm. Bluebell Inn, Lowgate, The Free- 
dom Folk - blues and left-wing folk and songs 
of protest club. 


. |renounce war and I wilinever 
support or sanction another 4% 
This pledge signed by each 
rnember is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsleigh Street WC1 
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CAMDEN and Pat 


SV Dat? 


PIANDS MOVEO-220 CAMDEN HIGH STREET NVI 


Why anarchists 
are on the march 


Easter Sunday, April 10, at 8 pm 

Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, WC1 
(nearest tube station Holborn) 

Speakers: Robert Barltrup, Dennis Gould, 
Donald Rooum, Philip Sansom 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain: 3 months 13s. 6 months 26s 
1 year 50s. 


Abroad (seamail) 3 months 12s 6 months 24s 
1 year 46s. Add 10s p.a. for pamphlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 16s 6d, 
6 months 32s 6d, 1 year 63s. 


India, Africa and South East Asia: 
18s 5d, 6 months 36s 10d, 1 year 7 


Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 8 months 
20s 7d, 6 months 41s 2d, 1 year 80s. 


North America: $10 a year to Peace News, c/o 
AFSC, 160 North 15th St, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


Peace News 5 Caledonian Rd London N1 


3 months 
2s. 
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Marching against 
all bombs 


IN FRANCE 
Sunday 24 April 


IN PARIS AREA 
(through the northern and 
western suburbs) 
Saturday evening April 23 
at 21.30 hours 


Torchlight march _ 
leaves Place de I’Eglise, 

95 - Bessancourt 

Sunday April 24, 7.00 hours 


March leaves from Auberge de 

la Jeunesse, rue de la Tuyolle, 

95 - Taverny, 

proceeds via : 

95 - St Leu Ja Foret, St Prix, 
Eaubonne, Soisy- 
sous-Montmorency, Enghien-les-Bains, 
Epinay-sur-Seine, Argenteuil, ’ 
92 - Colombes, La Garenne, 
Courbeuoie (Stade Municipal) 
12.45 hours: lunch stop. 

March resumes at 14.15 hours to 
Suresnes - La Mairie. 

16.45 - closing meeting. 


March Secretariat: 

Jean et Therese Seiler, 

60 ter rue de St Priz, 

95 - St-Leu-la-Foret, France. 

Telephone: 960 11 42 

THE MARCH choses a ENGLAND: 
from Bethune to Mazingarbe 

in the Department PAS-DE-CALAIS (62) 
Organisers: Achille and Anne Chassot, 
Bat 8, Ese B, Parc de la Liane, 

62 - Boulogne-sur-Mer, France. 
NORMANDY MARCH 

organiser: Jean Vasseur, _ 

Apt 17, 4 rue Paul Langevin, 

27 . Evreux, France. 

LYON MARCH 

organiser: Pasteur Henri Lasserre, 

42 Cours Roosevelt, 69 - Lyon, France, 
MARCH FROM CANNES TO NICE 
organiser: Jean Ribollet, 

20 rue Michelet, 

06 - Nice, France. 

MARCH FROM FRONTIGNAN 

to Mireval, to Montpellier. 

organiser: Madeleine Chevalier, 

3 rue Michel Verniere, 

34 - Montpellier, France. 

TOULOUSE MARCH 

organiser: Roger Daubon, 

29 rue de Arcs St Cyprien, 

31 - Toulouse, France, 

MARCH FROM TAVEUX TO DOLE 
JURA 

organiser: Helene Adam, 

39 - Choisey, France, 

the MOUVEMENT CONTRE L’ARMA- 
MENT ATOMIQUE has now a new ad- 
dress: 

Bureau 97, 8e Etage, 

91 rue du Fbg St Denis, 

75 - Paris (10e), France 

Telephone: 824 4 48 11 

Open Mondays to Fridays 17.00-18.30 hrs. 
Subscribe to “ ALERTE ATOMIQUE” 

6 issues 4 francs. 

March at BRUXELLES, Belgique 
organiser: Maurice Cossyn, 

46 rue aux Laines, 

Bruxelles 1, Belgique. 


Sell 
Peace News 
on the march 


Supplies from 


Housmans bookstall 
each stopping place 
7s 6d doz sale or return 


OR ORDER IN ADVANCE 
5 Caledonian Road, London N1 
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Dr Vo jailed 


Dr Vo Than Minh, the Vietnamese 
scholar long exiled from his country who 
last August went to Cambodia in a 
three-man peace mission to the Vietnam- 
ese governments, has been imprisoned in 
Vietnam. The March issue of Canadian 
Sanity reports that Dr Vo is being held 
for crossing the Vietnamese border ille- 
gally. Cables to the South Vietnamese 
government about the case have not 
been answered, and American friends of 
Dr Vo have written to Ambassador Lodge 
and the South Vietnamese government 
requesting information and urging Dr 
Vo's release; the International Red Cross 
and Amnesty International have been 
alerted, and a protest demonstration has 
been held in Long Island, New York. 


FoR appeal 


Over 5,000 signatures from 35 countries 
have been obtained for a statement of 
conscience on Vietnam, entitled ‘“ They 
are our brothers whom we kill,” which 
was published in the New York Times on 
January 23 as a result of an initiative 
by the Fellowship of Reconciliation. A 
recent bulletin about the statement says 
that over 1,000 signatures have come 
from Britain. 


The statement was jointly sponsored by 
Christian, Jewish, Buddhist, Hindu and 
Muslim leaders from all six continents; 
“something probably unprecedented ” 
was the presence of signatures from 
religious leaders in both socialist and 
non-socialist countries. An unexpectedly 
large response to the publication in the 
New York Times came from scientists 
and medical men. The bulletin reports 
responses from several European coun- 
tries, Ceylon, Chile, and Australia. 


The statement appeals to both sides in 
the Vietnam war to change their tac- 
tics; it says: 


“We do not question the sincerity of 
either side. On the contrary, the pas- 
sionate conviction that each has of its 
own absolute rightness profoundly 
alarms us . . . each seems willing to 
risk the ultimate nuclear conflict.” 


It continues that for the “helpless vil- 
lagers in Vietnam,” war has become 
a way of life, “holding a whole popula- 


Witnesses wanted 


As already reported in your paper two 
people, myself and David Boughton, were 
arrested at Edgware by two London 
Transport policemen, allegedly for 
“trespassing on London Transport prop- 
erty.” We were found guilty by Hendon 
magistrates and sentenced to a fine of 
£5 and £5 5s costs. We are appealing 
against this sentence and would like 
anybody who was present at Edgware 
Station on that Saturday afternoon, 
February 26, to come forward as wit- 
nesses. I do not know when the appeal 
will take place, but I should like people 
to contact me as soon as possible. 


Douglas Kepper, 
375 Cambridge Heath Road, London E2. 


John Lewis 


John Lewis, executive chairman of SNCC, 
is to visit Britain from April 15-20. The 
visit is being sponsored by CARD, PPU, 
and Caravan Workshops. Public meeting 
at Caxton Hall, 7.30 pm, April 19. Ar- 
rangements for visit, contact George 
Clark, KEN 2309. 


Easter March 1966 


Huchendon Park High Wycombe 
Holtspur Beaconsfield 


Easter Saturday 


tion hostage to horror. In such circum- 
stances, the claims of both sides become 
a mockery of the noble words they use.” 


Friends warn 


An eight-man working party appointed 
by the American Friends Service Com- 
mittee has reported that the US “can- 
not expect to achieve peace in Vietnam 
while it continues to escalate the war 
by deeds and words.” 


The group notes that the present nego- 
tiating positions of the US, the National 
Liberation Front and North Vietnam are 
quite close, but claims that mistaken 
assumptions on the part of the US pre- 
vent a closing of the gap. Among these 
false assumptions are that the war can 
be won; that it is a war of aggression 
from the North; the “domino theory;” 
the idea that if the US withdraws its 
commitment to the Saigon regime, 
“ American credibility” will be ques- 
tioned elsewhere. 


The group’s report, entitled Peace in 
Vietnam, lists ten major steps in a 
peace settlement; an appendix includes 
a text of the 1954 Geneva agreements, 
the programme of the National Libera- 
tion Front, and the South Vietnamese 
“decree law outlawing communism and 
pro-communist neutralism.” There is also 
a bibliography. In addition to publica- 
tion of the report, the AFSC has ap- 
pealed to both sides for an end to the 
violence, has announced two programmes 
of service to Vietnamese refugees and 
villages, and is carrying on peace edu- 
cation in the USA. 


Peace in Vietnam will shortly be avail- 
able from Housmans Bookshop, at a 
probable price of 8s. 


SOUTH AFRICA 


Natal students protest 


More than 1,000 University of Natal 
students, wearing academic gowns and 
carrying placards, marched through 
Durban two weeks ago in silent protest 
against the arrest on March 19 of two 
students. The two men were among 
seven detained for 180 days as potential 
state witnesses; some of the seven will 
appear in the current trial of Bram 
Fischer. 

Pressure is mounting from the African 
and Asian countries to end Japan’s trad- 
ing relations with South Africa. A senior 
spokesman at the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs has described relations between 
the two countries as “ delicate,’ and the 
Minister for Foreign Affairs has publicly 
stated that Japan in future should take 
a “firm attitude” on problems of racial 
discrimination in South Africa and 
Rhodesia, even at the cost of sacrificing 
trading interests. % 
The United States has rejected an appli- 
cation to ship $1,500,000 worth of small 
civil aircraft to South Africa, on the 
grounds that they were capable of mili~ 
tary use. The US is committed to the 
1963 UN resolution calling for an arms 
embargo on South Africa. 

George Houser, executive director of 
the US Committee on Africa, in tes- 
timony before a congressional sub-com. 
mittee on March 15, called for the US 
to start a policy of economic disengage- 
ment from South Africa, where US oil 


Soup for Easter 


The youth section of the London Co-op's 
education department is planning to sell 
soup on the Easter march, with the idea 
of raising funds for YCND, for an Ox- 
fam project in Bechuanaland, and for 
medical aid in Vietnam. Helpers are 
wanted: contact David Fairbanks, PAR 
0649, or look for the London Co-op van 
on the march. 


Easter in Germany 


Bert Bensen writes from Frankfurt/ 
Main: This year the Easter marches in 
West Germany look like being bigger 
than last year, when an_ estimated 
130,000 people marched on the last day 
and attended closing rallies. The predic- 
tion here is based on the increase in 
the number of contributions received 
for Kampagne fur Abrustung Easter 
activities in the State of Hessen, where 
one of the 14 marches throughout the 
country will end in Frankfurt. The other 
centres for rallies are Hamburg, Bremen, 
Hanover, Dortmund, Mannheim, Nirn- 
berg, Stuttgart and Munich. 

One of the items in the pre-Easter pro- 
gramme in the Frankfurt area was a 
professional folk song evening. Another 
was a meeting last week attended by 
600, where an American Negro speaker, 
Dr Carlton Goodlett, candidate for gov- 
ernor in California, outlined the under- 
lying relationship between the Vietnam 
war and the civil rights movement in 
America. 

At the same meeting Geoff Iliff from 
London sang protest and folk songs and 
there was a reading by three actors from 
a montage of newspaper clippings de- 
picting the history and the issues of the 
Vietnam conflict. The montage was pre- 
pared some time ago by three prominent 
Frankfurt journalists. (When the reading 
was put on in West Berlin with Wolf- 
gang Neuss, the political satirist, taking 
one of the parts, a bomb was exploded 
in the theatre lobby. Neuss subsequently 
was expelled from the German Social 
Democratic Party (SPD), ostensibly for 
supporting the German Peace Union 


Gerrards Cross Common 


Uxbridge 
Easter Sunday 


Southall Park 


Ealing Common 


Uxbridge Common 


Acton Green (Turnham Grn Stn) 


Hyde Park 
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Easter Monday 


Victoria/Whitehall 
Trafalgar Square 


(DFU), a splinter political party.) 

Last Sunday and Monday an “ Auction 
for Disarmament” was held in Frank- 
furt which by Sunday morning had 
brought in more than £700 for the 
Hessen and National] Kampagne Com- 
mittees from the sale of paintings, sculp- 
ture, manuscripts, gramophone records 
and autographs. Picasso and Sartre were 
among the contributors. 

In the last year there has been a glim- 
mer that the Kampagne would become a 
popular meeeting point for political ex- 
pression. If it does, it may have more 
reason to feel uneasy rather than secure 
in the face of the hostility of the tradi- 
tional political parties, 

The Kampagne already comes in for 
considerable scrutiny from the Federal 
security police. After last year’s closing 
rally in Frankfurt a protest which in- 
cluded the voices of SPD parliamen- 
tarians was made over the use of the 
city hall as a position for photographing 
the rally crowd with telescopic lenses. 
This year one of the Easter leaflets 
bears the heading, “ Are Easter Marchers 
Red... or Blue?” ( Communist or silly 
in the head). It goes on to declare, among 
other things, that the Kampagne is “ in- 
dependent of political parties, its orien 
tation is neither pro-Communist nor 
militantly anti-Communist, and _ offers 
extra-parliamentary opposition within 
the Bonn Constitution. It is the meeting 
place of all those who wish to turn 
into effective political action the general 
concern about our defence policy which 
is not challenged by any of the parties 
represented in Parliament.” 


companies have almost 50% of the refin- 
ing capacity, US motor companies pro- 
duce almost 60% of all vehicles, and US 
rubber companies, together with Britain’s 
Dunlop, dominate production. 

Mr Sydney Welsh, chairman of _Van- 
couver’s Board of Trade, has said in 
Johannesburg that Canada is anxious 
to increase its trade with South Africa, 
and Canadian businessmen are looking 
for investment opportunities there. He 
was heading a 37-man delegation from 
the Vancouver board. - I. F. Stone’s 
Weekly; Spotlight on South Africa. 


Du Bois clubs, 
‘peace tower’ 
under attack 


The American War Resisters’ League has 
protested at the recent move by the US 
Attorney General, Nicholas Katzenbach, 
to have the Du Bois clubs registered 
under the McCarran act_as Communist- 
front organisations. The WRL chairman, 
Edward Gottlieb, said that to prosecute 
the Du Bois clubs would be the best way 
to promote subversion in America. 

The Du Bois clubs are a left-wing group, 
named after W.E.B. Du Bois, the Negro 
historian who joined the Communist 
Party in 1961 at the age of 93, two 
years before his death. On March 21 the 
Nation reported that Katzenbach’s move 
had embarrassed the Boys’ Club of 
America, a respectable organisation un- 
der the chairmanship of Richard Nixon; 
since Dr Du Bois Americanised his name, 
patriotic Americans have confused the 
“Doo Boys” clubs with the Boys’ Club, 
and Mr Nixon has had to divert numer- 
ous abusive letters and phone calls to 
their intended recipients. 

The Du Bois clubs have had to put up 
with worse, though, in the shape of the 
terror bombings of their offices in San 
Francisco, and the beating up of their 
members by “ patriotic thugs” in Brook- 
lyn. The San Francisco explosion oc- 
curred on March 6, 24 hours after 
Katzenbach’s announcement; 30 or 40 
sticks of dynamite were exploded under 
the front steps of the offices, destroying 
the entrance to the building and break- 
ing windows in every building on the 
block. In the Brooklyn incident, six Du 
Bois members were arrested, but none 
of the attackers; police stood by while 
the attack was taking place. 

In a similar incident in Los Angeles in 
February, police arrested the victim of 
an attack by a young Sailor. The victim, 
Jim Gallagher, was a non-violent guard 
on the “Artists Protest Committee 
Tower,” a display of painting and sculp- 
ture sixty feet high, on the theme of the 
war in Vietnam, which was under con- 
struction during February. He was 
punched several times and kicked behind 
the right ear by the sailor, one of a 
crowd of 300 spectators at the tower site. 
Police refused to listen to Gallagher’s 
attempts to press charges against his 
assailant, and arrested him; he was 
charged with disturbing the peace and 
resisting arrest. He was scheduled for 
trial on March 30. 

The artists protest tower was dedicated 
on February 26, with speeches by ex- 
sergeant Donald Duncan, writer Susan 
Sontag and artist Irving Petlin. Many 
American artists have contributed 
material to it, and the Pasadena Art 
Museum is rumoured to be bidding for 
it. It has attracted the attention of many 
hundreds of people, and there have 
been threats to burn the structure down. 
(Information: Los Angeles Free Press, 
East Village Other, National Guardian, 
Nation.) 


Easter Rally 


Prof STAUGHTON LYND 
DAVE McREYNOLDS 
MALCOLM CALDWELL STUART HALL 
STAN ORME chair: OLIVE GIBBS 


10 am 
1-2 pm 


3 pm on 


from the USA 


Giant Puppet Show 


produced by Adrian Mitchell, 
Michael Kustow, Tony Carruthers 
and Gerald Scarfe 


Marchers Only at the Round House, 


Chalk Farm. 


7.30 pm on. 


Tickets from CND on the march. 


Ltd, 


135 Fonthill Road, London N.4. 


